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es simple pleasures 


Of all the ingredients in old Omar’s recipe for bliss, only one retains its ancient power. Jugs 
of wine are hard to come by; loaves of bread aren’t what they were; and on the subject of 
“Thow’ we had better remain silent. But a Book of Verse, with or without the Bough, is still 
for many of us one of the real pleasures of life. Take down from the shelf a favourite poet 
and, in a moment, you are lost. What magic men have wrought with words! We have 
sometimes regretted that there are so few uses for poetry in banking. Did we, then, miss a 
golden opportunity when we introduced our now-famous Gift Cheques? There, surely, 
was a place for the well-turned phrase and the facile rhyme. But, on reflection, we think 
not. These warm-hearted bearers of goodwill are selling very well as they are. And poetry, 
as we know to our cost, is a tricky business. We might have ended up with verse. Or worse. 
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The London Charivari 


_ leaders of the Great Powers 
really ought to be more careful. 
When Moscow and Washington an- 
nounced K’s forthcoming visit to Ike the 
bottom fell out of Wall Street and 
investors in guided missiles, rocket fuels 
and electronics took a nasty knock. 
Couldn’t the decision have been an- 
nounced in stages to allow the specu- 
lators (though God knows what they’re 
speculating on!) to get out from under 
and steer their cash into foreign travel, 
vodka and balalaikas? Jaw-jaw may be 
better than war-war, as Sir Winston 
said, but roar-roar in international 
chatter is obviously better for the 
investment shark. 


Dead Slow 

A stop sign in Massachusetts, accident- 
ally lettered soTp, was a great success, 
said the local Traffic Department, 
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because motorists stopped to look at it. 
This sort of thing might be more 
generally adopted, though British 


motorists jammed under a speed limit 
notice rearranged ‘03 might have a few 
tart thoughts. 


A Fortune from Chicken Feed 

Wuat with the weather, the East-West 
thaw, and everyone having more money 
than they know what to do with, the 








wave of national optimism was already 
high, without that report that orders for 
the new British gun “can boost the 
country’s arms export trade in a big 
way.” Even atomic war clouds recede 
with the reflection that the missile most 
likely to come anyone’s way is a mere 
105-mm. shell. ; 


Name this Child 
ALACE advisers are, I hope, giving 
serious consideration to suggestions 
of a Ghanaian name for their impending 
protégé/ée. There is a refreshing 
mellifluence about Arku George Albert 








SUBSCRIPTIONS EXTENDED 
Readers who get their copies of Punch direct from this office will 
have their subscriptions extended to compensate for the seven issues 
not published during the printing 
gift subscriptions will be given credit, if they prefer it, when renewing. 


COLOUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
The advertisements in colour in this issue had gone to press 
before the printing dispute arose. They 
form thanks to the co-operation of the advertisers concerned. 


stoppage. Donors of Christmas 


in their present 
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“In the unlikely event of your returning 
completely convinced of the superiority 
of private enterprise—what then?” 


Edward or Kroboa Elizabeth Alice 
Alexandra—and the tightening of Com- 
monwealth bonds would be splendid. 
A couple of difficulties should be borne 
in mind. Africa is a big place, and we 
don’t want any blunders: the royal 
name must be borrowed from a 
Nkrumah-ruled babe; it would never 
do to stray by mistake into Liberia and 
come up with an Abayomi: in no time 
at all the world stock-markets would be 
disrupted by rumours of an Anglo- 
Liberian axis. The other point not to 
be lost sight of is that whatever the new 
baby is named, half a million others will 
be named it before the year is out. 
Calling the register in our kindergartens 
could develop a bizarre monotony. 


Young Economists 


i ‘pane Cohen Council’s third report 


came up with a startlingly original 


recommendation for preventing a new 
spiral of inflation—simply that prices 


should be kept down. Of course 
inflation can be licked by other means, 
by pegging wages and profits, increasing 
productivity and output, restricting 
credit, and so on, but there’s something 
strangely direct and satisfying about a 
policy that seeks to avoid price increases 
by price reductions. Fully approved. 
The Cohen language is just what is 
needed to convince teen-agers (who, 
according to a new London Press 
Exchange paper by Mark Abrams, now 
spend £900 millions annually) that they 


have the nation’s economic future in 
their hands. I have already encouraged 
my teen-agers to peg their consumption 
of sweets, soft drinks, records, cosmetics 
and cycle accessories in the hope of 
bringing manufacturers to heel. But 
the moratorium can’t obviously be made 
effective until the end of the holidays. 


Are Your Son’s School Fees U ? 
HE rise of Oundle’s fees to £435 
puts the school within £25 of Eton. 

This is not so much keeping up with the 
Joneses as gaining on them. In 1940 the 
differential was £60. The cost of living 
has been pretty well stable for eighteen 
months but, as with expensive restaur- 
ants, price can be an end in itself. The 
expense-account parent quite likes to 
boast of the fees he has to pay and the 
appeals for vast sums he is expected to 
contribute to. What does Eton do now? 
Does it preserve its status by leaping 
ahead or, more subtly, by making a 
slight reduction of fees for each 
generation educated there, or does it 
get the Headmasters’ Conference to 
negotiate a national agreement on 
differentials? 


Pipistrello 


HE other night at Glyndebourne 
there was a bat swooping about all 





“Thanks to young Charles and his 
French-Canadian tutor, it’s an ‘Every- 
thing-en-Frangais Day’ to-day.”’ 
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THE ROAD TO 1984 


Next Wednesday’s “ Punch” 
will contain the first of a series 
of articles looking at the world 
twenty-five years from now. 
The subjects for speculation 
will include Russia, the Far East, 
the Church, Industry, Space 
Travel, Domestic Politics, 
Africa, Population, Television, 
Entertainment and the Press. 
The contributors will be: 


PETER BLACK 
WILLIAM CLARK 
DESMOND DONNELLY 
TOM DRIBERG 
ELSPETH HUXLEY 
PAUL JOHNSON 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY 

. RAWLE KNOX 
PROFESSOR A. C. B. LOVELL 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH 
SUSAN STRANGE 
DONALD TYERMAN 











through Figaro. It added greatly to the 
décor of the garden scene. There must 
have been the makings of a pretty 
demarcation dispute over whose job it 
was to drive it out—the scene-shifters 
or the front-of-the-house people or 
whatever union looks after chiroptera. 
(Zoos must have wonderful demarcation 
disputes.) Few members of the audience 
would have been equipped to detect 
its ultra-soprano; but perhaps the 
Musicians Union or Equity have some 
monitoring system. My guess is that 
it had confused Figaro with Fledermaus. 
If it had turned up during The Magic 
Flute would Papageno have been 
allowed to lure it away? 


Get off My Thumb 

HE new “party-line” electronic 

stethoscope, which allows up to 
four doctors to listen to a patient’s heart 
simultaneously, is going to need patients 
of considerable versatility. While one 
listener will be asking for a cough 
another will demand “ninety-nine,” 
and four tapping fingers are not going 
to be too pleasant either. If they are the 
kind of physicians who like to make 
abrupt jumps about the chest from 
one listening-point to another there is 
going to be some bad-tempered bump- 
ing. Party-lines often get you into other 
people’s conversations: if this party-line 
is anything like my party-line, the 
doctors are going to end up listening to 
one another’s ears. 
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ROAD RACE 





— 


a a (sa 
Tri : eae is 


A series of articles in which 


notable schools in fiction are 


revisited and reconsidered 


The World of William Bunter 


ACT I 
The quad at Greyfriars, full of 


boys. 
CHORUS 
E’re Greyfriars fellows, we’re all 
in the Remove; 
We're never going higher, ’cos 
we’re firmly in the groove. 
Some may think we’re getting lengthy 
in the tooth 
But we still present the pattern of sterling 
British youth! 
We sometimes learn some Latin, 
We sometimes learn some history, 
But why we don’t take G.C.E. 

Will always be a mystery. 
Bunter: Though some of us are greedy— 
VERNON-SMITH: And some of us are 

liars— 
Cuorus: The cream of British boyhood 
are the fellows of Greyfriars! 


SCENE: 


Bos Cuerry: I say, you fellows, what 
will Quelch say when he finds out 
we’re making a musical about the 
Remove? 

Harry WHARTON: You can make a 
musical about anything these days if 
you’re broadminded enough. 

Hurree RAMset JAM SINGH: 
broadmindfulness is fantastic. 

BuNnTER: Yaroooh! Ouch! Oh, scissors! 

FRANK NuGENT: What’s up, old fat 
man? Indigestion? 

BuNTER: It’s all very well for you 
fellows to laugh— 

Cuorus: Ha, ha, ha! 

BuNTER: But there’s a bottom G in my 
number in the second act, and my 
voice hasn’t broken yet. 

WuarTon: Never mind about Bunter’s 
voice, you fellows, let’s cut off down 
to the nets. (Exeunt all except 
BunrEr and Lorp MAULEVERER.) 


The 


by B. A. YOUNG 


BuNTER: I say, Mauly, old chap, can 
you lend me half a crown? I’m 
expecting a postal order. 

MAULEVERER: Yaas, wathah. 
him one.) 

BunTER: The fact is, I’m in rather a 
difficulty. Quelch says that unless I 
can learn the first declension by 
lock-up I shall be bunked. 

MauLevererR: How wotten for you. 

BunTER: So I thought if you could lend 
me another half-crown it would help 
take my mind off it. 

MAULEVERER: Sowwy, old dear. (He 
goes off.) 

BuNTER: Nobody seems to understand 
how unfair it all is. 


(Lends 


Song—BuNTER 

I want to hear about eatable things, 
Eatable things like jam. 

Wharton and Cherry get pleasure at the 

nets, 

Vernon-Smith gets it drinking beer and 
making bets, 

But I like cake and cocoa and cream and 

crépe Suzettes— 

That’s the kind of fellow I am. 
Coker of the Fifth got a hamper full 

of tuck this morning, I happen to know. 

I don’t suppose he’d miss a pound of 

cake and a tin of treacle. 
The scene changes to the corridor 
outside Coker’s study. BUNTER comes 
on furtively and peers through the 
keyhole. He has just gone in when 
COKER enters and sings a song in order 
to pass the time so that he will be 
outside the study door when BUNTER 
emerges. 


S OKER 
Fifth Form fellows look down on filthy 
fags; 
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ONCE AGAIN 


ASSEMBLED HERE 


Fifth Form fellows have creases in their 


bags; 

Fifth Form fellows scorn ginger-beer 

and ices; 

Fifth Form fellows have far more adult 

vices. 
BUNTER comes out with a pot of jam. 

CoKER: What are you doing in there, 
you fat villain? (Kicks him, twists his 
wrist, etc.) 

BuNTER: Ouch! Yaroooh! Leggo, you 
beast! I’ll give you some of my jam. 

CokER: Why, you fat, frumptious 
foozler, it’s my jam! 

BuNTER: I know that is a very easy 
mistake to make, Coker, old fellow, 
seeing that it was in your study, but 
as a matter of fact—— 

Coker: You fat, thieving villain, are 
you telling me I don’t know my own 
jam? Take that! 

BuNTER: Yaroooooo! Ouch! Ow-wow! 
Oh, crikey! 

Enter Mr. QuELCH in scarlet silk cap 
and gown, carrying a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

QueLtcH: Upon my word! What is the 
meaning of this unseemly disturbance, 
Coker? 

Coker: Bunter was snooping my tuck, 
sir. 

QuetcH: Bunter! Is this true? 

BunTER: No, sir! I mean yes, sir! I 
mean, I was just borrowing a pot of 
jam to make a scientific experiment 
with, sir. 

QueLcH: Bunter, you are an idle, 
worthless, untruthful boy. Come to 
my study after prayers. Furthermore, 
Bunter, we have an engagement, have 
we not, to rehearse the first declension 
this evening? 


BuNTER: Yes, sir, of course, sir, 
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naturally, sir. Oh lor’! 

Que.cu; If you do not desire to leave 
Greyfriars forthwith, Bunter, I would 
advise you to amend your conduct. 

BunTER: Yes, sir, definitely, sir. Oh, 
scissors! 

QuELcH: Now let me hear no more of 
this unseemly behaviour. 

QuELCH and COKER go their separate 
ways. The fellows come back from the 
nets and hit BUNTER with a cricket- 
stump for being slack. 
CURTAIN. 
ACT II 

SceNE: Mr. Quetcn’s study. QueLcu 
is alone, swishing his cat-o’-nine-tails 
with sest. 

Song—QUuELCH 
Bring—back—the cat! 

Sensitive boys will writhe with pain 

When I tan their hides with a four-foot 
cane, 

And I’ve put in some fairly smart 
research 

On the cruellest methods of using a birch, 

But it’s not—like—that! 
(Szzishes the cat.) 


Present-day boys are getting so tough 
That present-day punishments aren’t 
enough. 
It’s too much to hope that we’ll get back 
Useful things like the thumbscrew and 
the rack, 
So let’s bring—back—the cat! 


There is a tap at the door and BUNTER 
comes in. 

QuvueELcH: Aha! come in, Bunter. 

Bunter: Sir, I’ve got something very 
important. (He holds out a piece of 
paper.) 

QuetcH: Nothing, Bunter, is more 
important than the first declension. 
Unless, of course, it is the second 
declension. 

BuNTER: But, sir-—— 

Quvetcu: Silence, Bunter! 

BuntTeER: B-b-b-but——. Oh, crumbs! 

QueLcH: And now, perhaps, we can 
proceed with the object of our 
meeting to-night. Bunter, kindly 
decline for me meunsa, a table. 


Duet—BuNTER AND QUELCH 
BuNTER: Mensa, a table 


“En frangais, Jackson, en frangais.” 
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Mensa, O table 
To go any further 
You appear unable. 
Menso, to a table 
Or by or with a table 
They made more sense 
In the Tower of Babel. 
Bunter: Sir, if you’d only let me 
mention— 
QuELcH: Kindly proceed with the first 
declension. 
BunTER: Mensum, for a table 
Mensi, in a table 
Que.Lcu: To say you’ve prepared this 
Is the merest fable. 
Let us consider a cold, hard fact: 
From Greyfriars School you are forth- 
with sacked! 


QUELCH: 
BUNTER: 


QUELCH: 


BuNnTER: Qh, scissors! By, with or 
from scissors! ‘To or for—— 

QuetcH: That will do. I shall inform 
your father at Bunter Court imme- 
diately, if the telephone has been 
invented yet, which I’m not sure of. 
(There is a knock at the door.) Come in! 
GOSLING, the school porter, enters and 
hands QueE.cu a letter. 

Gos.tnG: Sir, Dr. Locke sent me to 





give you this. It’s very urgent, he 
said, 

QueLcH: Thank you, Gosling. You 
may go. (He does.) 

BuNTER: Sir—— 

QueLcH: Silence, boy, till I’ve read 
this. (He reads the letter, turns pale, 
and collapses on a chair.) Upon my 
word! This is most extraordinary. 
It appears that Latin and Greek are 
to be discontinued at Greyfriars and 
compulsory Russian to be substituted. 


Song—Mr. QUELCH 
Life without Latin is a ship without a 
rudder; 
Life without Latin is a dog without a 
lead; 
Life without Latin is a cow without an 
udder; 
Life without Latin isa legless centipede; 
Life without Latin is the press without 
a Hickey; 
Life without 
minus gin; 
Life without Latin is the stage without 
Paul Slickey; 
Life without 
without sin. 
Ut with the indicative, 
Ante with the ablative, 
A quantity as false as can be— 
A lifework spurned, a world over- 
turned, 
That’s life without Latin for me. 
Life without Latin is a childless Mrs. 
Gracchus; 
Life without Latin 
without a bell; 


Latin is a_ cocktail 


Latin is the. devil 


is a church 


Life without Latin is a coffee-swilling 
Bacchus; 
Life without Latin is HELL! 


BuNTER: But sir, isn’t it exciting? 
My pater has just been made Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxbridge, and he sent 
me this so that I could get a good 
start with my Russian. Stol, a table, 
stola, of a table—— 

QueLcH: Enough, Bunter! I must 
think this over, and I may end by 
leaving Greyfriars myself. 

BuNTER: Oh, crumbs! (He goes.) 

The scene changes to the quad again. 
CHORUS 

We’re Greyfriars fellows, and for once 
we all approve 

Of William George Bunter, the Owl of 
the Remove! 

We wish him tons of jam and buns, and 
freedom from detention, 

And long may Mr. Quelch enjoy his 
Burnham-scale pension! 

We’d like to show our Bunter what 
We think of him, and so 
We’ll chair him all around the quad. 
(They do) 

Bunter: Yaroooh! Oh, crumbs! Leggo! 

WuarTon: Now Latin’s been abolished 
we can concentrate on nets. 

Lorp MAuLeEvErRER: Or concentwate on 
bweeding— 

VERNON-SMITH: Or 
debts— 

Cuorus: Wherever lie our interests, we 
adumbrate the truth 

That the fellows of Greyfriars are 
the cream of British youth! 


concentrate on 











CHESTNUT GROVE 


Thomas Derrick contributed frequently to Punch from 1932 to 1942 


““THIS PROVES WHAT I HAVE ALWAYS MAINTAINED; PARENTS ARE PRECISELY THE 
PEOPLE WHO OUGHT NOT TO HAVE CHILDREN.” 








April 12, 1933 | 
plist mdpegeceniaenee 
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NERVE OF STEELE 


(An extract from “‘Who’s Who” for 1979) 


STEELE, Sir Tommy, ist Bt., cr. 1971; 
C.B.E., 1962; D.Mus. Oxon (Hon.), 
1965; LL.D. Liverpool (Hon.), 1967; 
Hon. R.A.M.; Hon. F.R.C.O.; Hon. 
M.R.C.V.S., etc., etc. Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen University, 1960-62; first 
Jack Hylton Professor of International 
Relations, Cambridge, 1960-65; 0b. 
London, 1927, e., Merchant Navy and 
various artistes’ agencies; m., 1966, Lady 
Millicent Henrietta Violent Catherine 
Swyng-Boyes, d. of 4th Marquess of 
Rhinestone. Vocalist and worker for 
world understanding. Served on United 
Nations Teenage Awareness Committee, 
1968-69, British Council Working Party 
on Personality Projection in Propa- 
gandists, 1969-70, Royal Commission on 
Nasal Stoppage in Juvenile Variety 
Artists, 1970-71, Royal Commission on 
Hazards of Echo-Chamber Confinement, 
1972-76; Chairman, World Health 
Organization Investigating Committee 
into the Incidence of Varicose Veins in 
Tight Jeans, 1976-77. Freeman of the 
Co. of Fan Makers, 1959. Master of 
Guild of Musical Voyagers, 1961. 
President, Anglo-Soviet Plain Speaking 
Through Rock Fellowship, also Anglo- 
Chinese do., Anglo-Swiss do., Anglo- 
U.S. do., Anglo-Cameroonian do., Anglo- 
British do., and many more. Following 
experience in foreign politics in 1959 
(Red Square, GUM, Lenin’s Tomb, 
etc.) entered home field of industrial 
arbitration, 1962, as Independent Chair- 
man guiding and controlling discussions 
between Federation of Sheet-Music 
Publishers and Brass Instrument Water- 
Key Washer Fitters’ Union;  sub- 
sequently, by popular request, similar 
appointments in great number of in- 
dustrial disputes, including the General 
Strike (1970). British delegate to General 
Assembly of United Nations, 1966 and 
1972-73. Declined Secretary-General- 
ship, 1977, as committed to goodwill tour 
of Russia, lecturing at No. 1 houses in 
Vilna, Brest-Litovsk, Lwow, etc., on 
“The British Way of Life is Great 
Entertainment.” Orders: Lenin 
(U.S.S.R.). Commonwealth in Africa 
Black Star (Ghana). Golden Penguin 
(Baffinland). Henry Hall’s Guest Night 
with Crossed Batons (Shepherds Bush). 
Films include: Kill Me To-morrow, The 
Tommy Steele Story, The Duke Wore 
Jeans, Ice-cream and Balalaikas, Rocking 
on the Volga, etc., etc. Publications 
include: My Talks With the Kremlin, 
Peace Through Show Business, Must 
There be a Third War? What I have 
Learned About Voice Production, The 
Fundamental Desiderata of Economic 
Equilibrium (a pamphlet). B.B.C. Reith 
Lecturer, 1962: “We are all Human, 
are we not?” Hobbies: World Affairs, 
Cockney Wit. Clubs: ‘Travellers’, 
Athenzum, Garrick, Fan. — J.B.B. 
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“Then there’s the Monkeys’ Tea Party at the Z 


See Honiton and Die 


Written while Getting Nowhere in an Old Saloon 


By H. 


HEY say that eighteen miles is 
| the longest motionless two-way 

jam yet recorded on a Saturday, 
but of course that was last week. 
To-day’s may easily beat it—which will 
be something to tell one’s grandchildren, 
who ought to be old enough to appre- 
ciate the story by the time this journey 
is over. 

A man in some kind of low sports 
car, which has been passing us (going 
in the other direction, that is to say) for 
the last three-quarters of an hour, keeps 
telling his wife that he doesn’t see the 
point of getting up at five in the morning 
if this is all it leads to. He doesn’t seem 
to realize that if he had wasted another 
couple of hours in bed he might be five 
or six miles further back in the queue— 
perhaps as far back as Fenny Bridges, 
with anything up to eight or nine 
hundred gear-changes to do before he 


F- ELLIS 


got where he is now. What’s five 
o’clock anyway? The people just ahead 
of me got up at quarter to three, so the 
lady said when we all got out for a stroll 
round a mile or so back. They went 
the Mere way and might have been in 
Exeter by now, she thought, only all 
the Friday night starters who had pulled 
up for a nap between IIchester and 
Ilminster suddenly woke up and got 
going again just in front of them. Her 
husband said the baby cut three teeth 
before they reached the junction with 
A30, but I think he was exaggerating. 
People do exaggerate at times like 
this. It’s the British way of life. Quite 
a quiet-looking elderly man in a brand- 
new Humber got a laugh just now by 
saying he was afraid we’d all be held up 
for a compulsory Vehicle Test by the 
time we got to Honiton. That’s one 
thing about a real jam like this one, 


35 


there’s a sense of comradeship and all 
being in the same boat. People switch 
off and gossip about the news from 
further up and down the line, which is 
something you miss in those wretched 
stop-and-start crawls on a Sunday. 
There’s a sort of—I don’t know—a 
resigned, friendly kind of atmosphere, 
with all the edginess gone out of it and 
a general readiness to share the last 
drop of coffee in the vacuum flask. Later 
on, I dare say, we shall all sing “Abide 
with me” together before turning in. 

There’s been some discussion about 
the road problem as a whole, naturally. 
“What’s the answer?” a man in a sweat 
shirt and panama asked me a few 
minutes ago, and I said I supposed there 
was no answer, until we had great wide 
motorways and flyovers on all the main 
routes. “We’ve got to remember,” I 
said, “that it’s only as bad as this on 
Saturdays in the Summer, when the 
Devon and Cornwall holiday popula- 
tions are changing over. If we didn’t 
all start and end our holidays on the 
same day in the week—” 

“No option,” a bubble-car driver 
put in. “It’s the way the hotels run 
their bookings.” 

“They can’t help it,” the panama man 
said. “ Now if a firm were to say to its 
staff ‘ Your holiday starts on a Monday 
this year, and yours on a Tuesday and 
yours on a Wednesday—’” 

“Wouldn’t work,” the Humber owner 
said, strolling up. “The Tuesday man 
would have to hang about at home until 
some Thursday or Friday man vacated 
his hotel room. The bookings would 
get chaotic.” 

“Of course,” I said, “you might 
have special Monday-to-Monday and 
Tuesday-to-Tuesday hotels and so on. 
The A.A. book would have to list them 
under the days of the week.” 

“Not much help,” a new voice 
observed; “to a man whose holiday 
starts on a Monday and his wife’s on a 
Friday.” 

“Hullo!” the bubble-car man said 
to this newcomer. “ Didn’t you overtake 
me the other side of Salisbury?” 

“Just walked back from round the 
corner,” the man explained. “Makes 
a change. There’s a fellow up there 
who thinks the thing would be to make 
the road move, escalator-wise. ‘Then, 
even if the traffic jammed up, the queue 
would still be getting on, if you follow 
my meaning.” 




















-_ 


The panama man thought little of 
this. “What about when the road got 
to the far end?” he demanded. ‘What 
would it do then? Just pour the whole 
lot into the sea like so much sewage, or 
what?”’ 

“There’s another possibility,” the 
newcomer said. “Why don’t the rail- 
ways put on more of those car-trains, 
like the one up to Perth, and make it 
cheap, so that thousands of us—” But 
just then he was interrupted by a young 
chap in a blazer who came hurrying 
back from up front with the news that 
a cyclist had sent back word of a move 
on the outskirts of Honiton. “'Thought 
I’d better let you know, just in case,” 
he added. 

The newcomer thanked him and 


went off, and we all said goodbye to the. 


friends we’d made in the London- 
bound queue and settled ourselves 
purposefully in our driving-seats. One 
or two hot-heads started up their 
engines and let them idle for five or ten 
minutes, but most of us soon realized 
it was a false alarm and got out again. 
It might have been awkward, after all 
those goodbyes, but by a stroke of luck 
the London lot had an unexpected run 
of forty or fifty yards, which brought 
along a whole string of new faces to get 
acquainted with. One woman, who had 
some apples to hand round, took a 
broadly tolerant view that did her credit. 











“After all,” she said, “you’ll all be 
in your hotels by eight o’clock or so. 
One always is. And we’ll be home by 
midnight, probably. So why grumble? 
It’s the people who live round here I’m 
sorry for. Suppose you had a house 
along here and wanted to nip into 
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Honiton for a pint of milk? Once a week 
they’re all cut off from everywhere. 
Might as well be Eskimos, even if their 
lives depended on it.” | 

“It'll be better, once we’re through 
Honiton,” the panama man said. But 
nobody believed him. 

“The worst of it is,” I said, “when 
it does open out a bit it’ll be murder. 
Everybody’s so impatient to get on. 
One thing about these hold-ups, you 
do feel safe.” 

“Well, I don’t know I’m sure,”’ the 
woman with the apples said. “Either 
you’re stuck in a jam, or you’re dead. 
It hardly seems worth while, does 
it?” 

“You’d think they could do some- 
thing,” the bubble-car man put in 
hopelessly. 

The Humber owner flicked a wasp 
off his sleeve. “‘There’s only one way 
to clear up this ludicrous situation,” 
he said. “Only one quick, certain, 
economically possible way to make 
road travel safe and speedy for everyone. 
And I'll tell you what it is.” 

But he didn’t. Somebody shouted 
““We’re off!” and by some miracle we 
were. So the solution, unless the 
Humber owner cares to continue the 
conversation on the way back, is still 
on Mr. Watkinson’s plate. 


Carry on Rogers 


(‘Peter Rogers, husband of Betty Box, produced the highly successful Carry on Sergeant 
and Carry on Nurse, which he will follow with Carry on Teacher, Carry on Constable, 


and Carry on Duke.’ 


O it again! 


—Evening Standard.) 


It’s the safest advice— 


Anything new might upset ’em. 
With the same sort of gags, at the same sort of price, 
A change of surroundings and theme will suffice. 
It’s easier, now that they’ve laughed at it twice; 
Do it again and you'll get ’em. 


Why risk any notion not tested before? 
Just do it again, only double. 
There isn’t a soul who wants anything more 
Except a few highbrows it’s safe to ignore— 
Just what do they think one’s in show business for? 
Besides, something fresh is more trouble. 


What pleasure all people of sense must derive 
From such a far-sighted decision! 

The formula’s good for a lot more than five. 

Who says our film industry cannot survive? 

Your satisfied patrons will keep it alive— 
Till they grow to prefer television. 
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You, too, can be a Billy Wright 


EWS that a hypnotist’s services 
have been sought by two foot- 
bali clubs may be too widely 

accepted as a complete novelty. Games- 
manship was at work long before 
Stephen Potter thought of the word; if 
Henry V sending those tennis bails to 
the King of France wasn’t a gamesman 
I don’t know one, and Van Tromp’s 
arrogant broom at the masthead was a 
Potter ploy. So, I have always suspected, 
were Drake’s bowls. Not that his 
unconcern could have had any influence 
on the Spanish invasion—communi- 
cations then didn’t allow a neutral 
reporter using the Plymouth dateline to 
"phone a “ Local Admiral Treats Spanish 
Scare with Sang-Froid” story to Madrid 
—but I think he used, impromptu, the 
news of the sighting of the foe to 
persuade his opponent on the green that 
a bowler unruffled by an Armada 
couldn’t ever fall far short of the 
jack, 

But let’s stick to soccer. Those 
familiar with the nuances of procedure 
in up-to-date Darkest Africa may try 
to refute me, but I have long felt fairly 
certain that the mascot men seen at cup 
ties, resplendent in rosettes and other 
mystic panoplies, are, in fact, witch 
doctors. The difference, at a quick 
glance, between a witch doctor and a 
man adequately decorated to represent 
everything that Tottenham Argyll hold 
dearest is as near undiscernible as I can 
discern. What potent brews they drop 
into the mild-and-bitter, unseen by 
heavily over-occupied barmaids, at cup- 
tie eve revelries may be darkly surmised. 
Eye of newt and toe of frog wouldn’t be 
making the gruel any too 
thick and slab. The death- 
wish wallop is then drunk 
with that outward air of 
supreme bonhomie insepar- 
able from two minutes to 
closing-time, but the mis- 
chief has been willed and 
in case the gods of evil 
overlook the request for, 
say, six penalty kicks in 
the first half, the prayer is 
reinforced after Time, out- 
side in the yard, when 
words gravely prejudicial 
to the reputation of 
the away team are 








introduced sotto voce into the chorus of 
“Nellie Dean.” 

Leaving aside ju-ju of this sort, 
psychological warfare more acceptable 
to democracy and the western way of 
life has long been available. There 
probably still lurks the man who 
studiously just happens to meet the 
captain of next Saturday’s visiting team 
a day or so before the fixture. “’That’s 
a funny old ground you’ll be on at 
Hartlepool Albion,” he says non- 
chalantly, as a man enunciating a rather 
time-worn truism. “It’s on account of 
being so near the blast furnace. Currents 
of hot air and that. Got to aim a steady 
two feet, more like a yard I’d say, to 
west of the sticks to score. That’s if 
you’re kicking from the Goods Yard 
end, of course, otherwise east.” 

Nor can team-drill in morale have 
been neglected, or if it has nor.need it 
be any longer, if my conjunctions are 
right. Regular repetition from Monday 
to Friday of Sporting Phrases Appro- 
priate for Use to Defeated Opponents, 
such as “ You had the game in the bag 
before that man went off hurt,” do as 
much to create the assurance of victory 
as any hypnotist can. In extreme cases 
a player suspected of Lack of Moral 
Fibre may be coached at overtime rates 
to rehearse a patronizing ‘Actually on 
the run of the play, old man, you 
deserved to win.” 

There are several valid reasons for 
preferring a gradual sound build-up of 
tradition on these lines to the transitory 
opportunism of a hypnotist. All-the- 
year-round indoctrination with refresher 
courses in the summer months means 
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winning all your games, cup, league or 
friendly, whereas the effect of a few 
showy passes accompanied by the 
incantation “You’re going to lick the 
pants off the Biscuit Boys on Saturday,” 
fades with the last blast of the referee's 
whistle. And a hypnotist, unlike an 
esprit de corps, can find his way on to the 
transfer list. 

Moreover there is the problem of 
educating informed opinion for the 
pools public and other spectators of the 
soccer drama. A student’s judgment 
can be fortified by such a reasoned 
comment as “It is a moot point, 
however, whether the far more stylish 
football of the Hammers will be seen 
at its best against the Canaries in the 
bustling rough-and-tumble of a cup-tie 
engagement.” But what can you do 
with these newfangled imponderables? 
“It is an open secret that The Great 
Goalo has not been at his most per- 
suasive since hitting his head on a 
crystal at the recent Predictionists’ 
Summer Outing.” 

Practical arguments apart, I rely on 
the moral pulse of the greathearted 
football public to suppress this in- 
novation. We want the palm to go to 
the best men at shooting goals, passing, 
dribbling, tackling and so on, don’t we, 
not to the most suggestible cat’s-paws in 
a soothsayer’s clutches? I warn you, 
my friends, it is a short step from 
putting on the "fluence to the use of 
toe-strengthening drugs, concealed 
electronic attachments that make the 
ball home on the net and invisible 
pepper for throwing in custodians’ 
eyes. 





V—TueE PAST AND THE PRESENT 
T goes without saying that nobody 
I who spends as long as I did studying 
the U.S.S.R. can avoid being 
regarded as an authority on the place in 
the end. It can be very tiresome, 
what with all the parties, and the 
lectures, and the television appearances, 
and the total strangers stopping one in 


the street to say “I hope you won't 
mind me stopping you in the street, 
but I did want to hear from your own 
lips whether there’s going to be a war”; 
but it’s inevitable, and I knew before 
I went that a man in my position must 


shoulder his responsibilities. It was 
for this reason that I took care during 
my stay to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted not only with Russia’s 
topography, domestic politics, agri- 
cultural statistics, secret defences, 
principal exports, national character, 
military might, cultural patterns, prison- 
reform programme, attitude to the 
common cold and postal arrangements 
over the Christmas holiday, but also 
with its history. To many people in the 
West this great country suddenly and 
inexplicably sprang into existence, fully 
grown, in the early ‘twenties, and 
insinuated itself into the international 
scene by sending men with beards and 
slouch hats to prowl about the darkened 
streets of English suburbs with bombs 
under their cloaks. Some people have 
an earlier, mistier recollection of there 
having been a Russia a few years before 
this, in which whole families sat around 
in twilit gardens worrying about 
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sea-gulls, or quietly shooting themselves, 
or engaging in the gentle art of soliloquy, 
or threatening to go to Moscow, or 
simply sobbing their hearts out. But 
on the whole a woolly ignorance 
prevails. I am therefore glad to be able 
to set before you now an account of 
what went on in Russia after the 
mammoths and the sabre-toothed tigers 
had beat it into the woods and left man 
to do his worst. This account I pieced 
together painstakingly—from scraps of 
conversation overheard in bars, from a 
few casual words dropped by a Uni- 
versity student in Balashov, from 
museums, from old men on_ park 
benches, and from the shrewd grilling 
of official guides from Smolensk to 
Vladivostok. 

History, it seems, dawned rather 
late in Russia, chiefly on account of the 
weather. Eventually, however, a lot of 
Scythians wandered in from Asia, 
cursing through the swamps and forests, 
and the stage was set for serfdom, 
Rasputin, revolt, and the dramatic 
flight of Burgess and Maclean. ‘The 
Scythians were an uncultured crowd, 
even for 8 B.c., and the Slavs, who 
followed them in, were not much better. 
An interesting point about these Slavs 
is that nobody seems to know quite 
where they came from in the first place. 
It is my own belief, based on a day’s 
digging in the vicinity of Dnepro- 
petrovsk and a chat with a man in the 
second-class buffet on Kuibyshev 
station, that they were there all the 
time, hiding. Next came the Vikings, 
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who sailed all over the place in their 
clumsy great boats and founded a 
dynasty at Novgorod in 862, with a man 
called Rurik in charge. In the mean- 
time southern Russia kept being invaded 
by hordes. These mostly consisted of 
hairy men with no manners, who 
galloped about on shaggy horses not 
giving a tuppenny damn for anyone. 
They included Huns, Avars, Goths, and 
a sprinkling of Khazars. Finally, in 
1237, Ghengis Khan’s nephew sent his 
Tartars in to conquer what was left, 
and history really got started. A man 
called Ivan, a descendant of Rurik, 
defeated the Tartars at a splendid battle 
in which both sides fled in terror simul- 
taneously, and he became the first of 
the Czars. He, or someone very like 
him, thought up the idea of having 
serfs, and they turned out to be a great 
success. His wife Sophia, a Greek, 
brought in some Italian architects to 
build the Moscow Kremlin, which 
looks as though it was carved out of 
mint humbugs. His grandson, Ivan the 
Terrible, distinguished himself when he 
was only thirteen by having his chief 
adviser torn to bits by savage dogs, and 
later chose, from a crowd of fifteen 
hundred virgins specially selected from 
all over Russia, a girl called Romanov 
to be his bride, thus sowing the seeds 
for the plot of Anastasia. He also 
invented the secret police, and when he 
eventually became a monk and changed 
his name to Jonah, many people thought 
it was the least he could have done, all 
things considered. The Romanovs 
stepped in in 1613, when Ivan’s grand- 
nephew Michael took the throne. 
Peter the Great, a seven-foot dentist, 
reigned from 1689 to 1725, had his son 
tortured to death and was succeeded by 
his widow, a Lithuanian servant girl 
named Martha Skavronska who was 
naturally known as Catherine I. There 
were three more ladies after that— 
Anna, Elizabeth, and Catherine the 
Great, a German, who gave land and 
serfs away right, left and centre to her 
multitudinous lovers and didn’t look 
remotely like Marlene Dietrich. Her 
son Paul tried to do something about 
making life easier for the serfs. Next 
came three Alexanders, two Nicholases, 
and the October Revolution of 
November 1917. There are now no 
serfs, officially, and everyone is happy. 
All that remains is to do something 
about the plumbing. 
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One morning, soon after my return to 
Moscow from my exploration of the 
Caucasus, I presented myself at the 
Intourist office and said I would like to 
go to Leningrad to see the Hermitage 
Museum. “Also Kiev,” I said, “if it’s 
not too much trouble, and some of these 
Virgin Lands I’ve heard so much 
about.” 

“My God,” said the round-faced 
girl behind the counter, with flaxen 
' plaits coiled high on her head and the 
shoulders of a born discus thrower, 
“you’re a glutton for punishment, 
aren’t you?” 

“Come along, now,” I said, “I 


haven’t got all day. Here are my finger- - 


prints, passport, potted biography and 
last school report. Here are my clear- 
ance papers from the Ministry of Spies, 
two recent glossy photographs, five 
shillings deposit, my gun permit, and 
certificates of vaccination against frost- 
bite and beri beri. Here is a letter of 


introduction from a prominent church- 
man. Here are my identity card, my 
clothing coupons, an application form 
for luncheon vouchers, my entry permit, 
my horoscope, my visa, my home 
address, my medical history, a current 
monthly season ticket between Wands- 
worth Common and Victoria, and eight 
refills of genuine English kissproof 
lipstick, in the new, passionate tangerine 
shade. You Too Can Drive Men 
Utterly Crazy.” 

“T’ll settle for the lipstick. You'd 
better shove all that other junk back in 
your sponge-bag.” She clapped her 
hands, and a saturnine man with a thick 
Kazakh accent came through a sliding 
panel, ‘wearing a liftman’s uniform. 
(All uniforms in Russia are liftmen’s 
uniforms, and this can lead to untold 
pandemonium, as when I dragged a 
drab-looking fellow into what I thought 
was a lift on the ground floor of GUM 
and asked him curtly for lampshades and 


me 
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soft furnishing, only to find I was in the 
ladies’ powder-room with an Aeroflot 
navigator second-class in his walking- 
out clothes.) “Ivan, this gentleman 
wants to go to Kiev, Leningrad and the 
Virgin Lands,” said the Intourist lady. 
“Please detail two secret policemen to 
dog his footsteps, and make the usual 
interminably protracted arrangements 
for the trip.” 

“Rely on me, Comrade Anna,” said 
Ivan, and ushered me into a cell for 
interrogation. 

“Look here,” I said, “where’s 
Tamara? I never have all this trouble 
with Tamara.” 

“T don’t doubt that for a moment,” 
said Ivan, sitting at a bare table and 
loosening his cartridge-belt. ‘Tamara 
has been removed to our branch office 
at Khabarovsk on the Manchurian 
frontier, for uncultured behaviour.” 

“What is uncultured behaviour, may 











“Flirting. Now then. Name in full?” 

Three days later (a record) I was in 
Kiev, six hundred and twenty-eight 
miles south-west of Moscow, on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, being shown 
round an Anti-Tank Gun Manufactur- 
ing and Assembly Plant with a party of 
Hungarian school-children. Kiev is a 
lively city by comparison with Moscow, 
and has some of the most beautiful 
churches in the world. “Do you not 
find these churches something of an 
embarrassment?” I asked my guide as 
we stood outside St. Andrew’s. “Not 
at all,” he replied. ‘They keep the 
older folk amused, and many tourists 
come to see the mosaics. Next question, 
please.” There are also many trees, 
ample accommodation for bathing in 
the icy Dnieper, and five thousand 


future nuclear physicists in the Shev- 


cheko University, going at it like 
beavers. 

Since Kiev is in the Ukraine, I took 
the opportunity to see some of the 
famous “black earth” country. It was 
most impressive. The wheat here grows 
so tall that hardly a week passes without 
some party of meddling Inspectors from 
Moscow getting lost in it. This amuses 
the Ukrainians, who are a merry, 
borsch-guzzling crowd on the whole, 
and have never thought much of 
Russians anyway. “They come here,” 
I was told, “to pry about with tape- 


measures and suchlike. I have seen a 
droshky full of them, with a coachman 
and a team of horses and luggage and 
all, drive straight into a wheat field and 
get lost to sight in the twinkling of an 
eye. When it’s time for the combine 
harvesters to get to work, you’d be 
surprised at the things they find in that 
wheat. One year we came across a bus, 
a 23a double-decker.” 

Oh, a very merry lot, the Ukrainians. 
I was sorry to leave them, but time was 
short and Leningrad was over six 
hundred miles away, to the north. It 
was foggy when I got there, and bitterly 
cold. As I stepped down from the Red 
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Arrow Express, which goes non-stop 
from Moscow to Leningrad in a dead 
straight line and must send the engine- 
drivers mad with boredom, I was met 
by a guide in a pin-stripe suit and a 
Homburg hat (Leningrad is as near to 
being Westernized as any Russian city 
can be without juke-boxes) who escorted 
me to a waiting Zim and told me that 
we had to see forty-seven museums, 
one thousand seven hundred libraries, 
Lenin’s armoured car, the Pavlov 
Institute, the skeleton of the largest 
prehistoric elephant in the world, the 
Hermitage, and Kazan Cathedral, which 
is now the Museum of the History of 
Religion and contains replicas of torture 
chambers from the Spanish Inquisition. 
I said I’d rather have a cup of cocoa. 

Two days later, when I’d thawed a 
little, I went to the Hermitage and saw 
two Leonardo da Vincis, dozens of 
Picassos, twenty-five Rembrandts, 
scores of Rubenses, and thousands of 
French Impressionists. 

“Great heavens!” I cried, as we 
stumbled into one of the fifteen hundred 
rooms and found ourselves knee-deep 
in unframed Matisses, Monets, Manets, 
“This is incredible!” 

“T know,” said my guide apologetic- 
ally, “but at least we try to keep them 
out of sight as far as possible. To- 
morrow I will show you some really 
artistic works. Do you know Ioganson’s 
‘At An Old Urals Plant,’ or Talevich’s 
‘Tea Break In a Kharkov Truck 
Factory’?” 

“Get me out of here,” I said weakly. 
“All this culture is killing me. It is high 
time I went to the Virgin Lands.” 

Next week : To the Virgin Lands 


Grass Widow’s Lament 


WANT to go out with my husband, 
I’m trying to fix up a date; 
He’s a Sidesman on Sunday, so what about Monday? 
He’s sorry: he’s got to work late. 


On ‘Tuesday he dines with the Old Boys, 
On Wednesday he goes to T.A. 

On Thursday? A pity, he’s got a committee, 
And Friday is Canvassing day. 


So Saturday’s all that is left me, 
One evening, he says, that is mine. 

But how shall I stick it? He’s out playing cricket 
And never comes home before nine. 
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Whose Foot on the Ladder ? 


es OLITICIANS,” wrote the poet 
Povrecs, “neither love nor hate,” 
and it is indeed true that, while 
the ordinary citizen either mutters in his 
apathy “a plague o’ both your houses,” 
or else backs his side with passion as if 
it were a football team, the politician is 
a cool professional, who doubtless 
having chosen his side for sincere 
reasons, yet understands that both his 
colleagues and his opponents are playing 
a game and sits back to appreciate the 
skill with which they play it. 
The ordinary citizen, if he has chosen 
a side, has no interest but that that side 
should win. Nor has the leader of a party. 
But in between come the rank and file 
politicians. There are only some three 
or four members of any party who can 
have any share in shaping policy or can 
make any significant contribution to 
their party’s victory or defeat. The rest 
must just jog along with the party, 
taking whatever fortune may come to 





it. For them the real competition of 
politics is not the competition against 
their opponents but the competition 
against their colleagues. The results of 
the debates in the House are foregone 
conclusions. It is not of them that one 
hears members exchanging views as they 
push their way homewards. Their talk 
is always of whether Mr. A has by his 
speech strengthened his claim for high 
office against his colleague, Mr. B. 
Such internal rivalries within a party 
are inevitable. The essential task of 
leadership is to damp them down—to 
prevent them from becoming too noisy 
or too public—to keep the home fires 
smouldering. A large part of the cause, 
if not the whole cause, of the Liberal 
eclipse over the years was undoubtedly 
the running fight between the Asquith- 
ians and the Lloyd Georgians. As soon 
as the Liberals succeeded in peeling off 
one Lloyd George to the Tories and 
another to the Socialists, they began to 
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By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


do better. A party without a Lloyd 
George in it can hope to go places. 

Yet the most optimistic of Liberals 
cannot hope that their party will come 
back to power in the next few months 
and, as punters prefer to back winners, 
it is on the two main parties that the 
major interest will be concentrated. 
For there alone is there hope of office. 
There are indeed many admirable and 
kindly men on both back benches only 
anxious that the decencies be preserved, 
and not wishing anything for them- 
selves out of it. There are, I am told, 
some Conservative back-benchers who 
have not yet even been knighted. Let 
them not be forgotten, but, as election 
approaches, it is inevitably the front 
bench politician, oscillating between his 
fear that the party is not going to win at 
all and his fear that a colleague by his 
side will outbid him on the day of 
victory, who holds the eye. 

The technique of success is infinitely 
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subtle. One must not be too docile. 
One must not be too rebellious. One 
must not be too obviously calculating 
just where to draw the line between 
docility and rebellion. The Chief Whip, 
like “high: heaven” which he in so 
many ways resembles, 
rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more. 
Sometimes the worst mistake that you 
can make is to be right. Every party 
needs its ration of convenient Jonahs. 
If the Conservatives succeed at the next 
election, it will be largely because for a 
time they followed the policies of Mr. 
Thorneycroft, but that will not neces- 
sarily bring Mr. Thorneycroft a job. 

The names of parties remain the 
same. ‘Their policies and, even more 





than their policies, their manners, 
largely change. Doubtless some con- 
venient formula will be discovered as it 
always is to prevent Socialist candidates 
from actually cutting one another’s 
throats on election day. But the 
Socialists have not been very successful 
in concealing their internal rivalries. 
There is nothing new in the existence 
of such rivalries. Ever since the 
foundation of the Socialist party— 
indeed ever since the French Revolution 
—it has been almost a law of nature that 
those who did more than their fair share 
of talking about the brotherhood of 
man should also do more than their fair 
share of hating the actual neighbour 
who sits next to them on the bench. 
But in the days when everything was 
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“ Brought their own heavy roller, apparently.” 
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going their way, there used to be a 
revealed Socialist doctrine—revealed 
doubtless in the first instance by Mr. 
Sydney Webb or Almighty God (which- 
ever was the senior) but transmitted to 
the faithful by Mr. Herbert. Morrison, 
and Socialists were proud to have a 
party line and to toe it. To-day both 
toes and lines are less distinguishable, 
and, making a virtue of necessity, Mr. 
Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan have now dis- 
covered the great new truth that 
differences of opinion are in themselves 
a sign of vigour. Far from the whole 
pattern of the New Jerusalem being 
clearly laid out, very little, we are now 
told, has been revealed. We are beset 
with grave problems to which no one 
certainly knows the answer. The 
desiccated calculating machine works 
out the sum and announces as a matter 
of pride that the answer is a lemon. It 
is a sign of health that within the 
Socialist ranks there is free discussion, 
and a reason for putting the Socialists 
into power that no one quite knows 
what they will do with power if they 
should get it. They contrast themselves, 
to their own advantage, to the Con- 
servatives with their monolithic 
obedience. 

This may be all quite a good reason 
for not voting Conservative. Whether 
the electors will think it a good reason 
for voting Socialist it will be interesting 
to see. Yet the truth is that, if internal 
divisions be a good thing, then Con- 
servatives have their internal divisions 
as well as Socialists. Only they are of 
a different sort. Socialists live by 
abusing their leader of to-day. Con- 
servatives live by abusing their leader 
of yesterday. For almost forty years 
now, with Baldwin, with Chamberlain, 
with Eden, the Conservatives have all 
but unanimously supported the leader 
of the moment in the division lobby, and 
then when he fell from power have gone 
round explaining that they never really 
agreed with him at all. The process is 
becoming almost monotonously 
repetitive. There is a vacancy for the 
leadership. There is argument about 
who shall get it. It goes to someone who 
is comparatively unknown. There is a 
period of indecision, of skilful build-up, 
and then after a convenient time it is 
discovered by all true Conservatives 
that this man, little though they guessed 
it at the time, was really God’s elect all 
along. To the Socialist it is the Doctrine 
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which is revealed, to the Conservative it 
is the Man who is given. A few cads 
and newspaper proprietors who do not 
really belong to the party anyway may 
criticize, but there is no rebellion on 
parade in the lobby. After a time, it is 
true, like the priest of Nemi, he who 
has slain the slayer must himself be 
slain. Then it will be time enough to 
say that he was no good anyway—but 
not now. 

Now all that suits everybody well 
enough except for that rare being—the 
Conservative With a Good Memory— 
and up till this Parliament nobody has 
ever been able to discover what to do 
about him. Mr. Butler is such a 


Conservative, and the supreme achieve- 
ment of this Parliament has been Mr. 
Butler’s solution of that problem. The 
solution is always to say the same thing 
but to vary according to circumstances 
the breadth of your smile as you say it. 
Thus ever since Suez Mr. Butler has 
been repeating that there is a united 
government supported by a united 
party. In the beginning he used to say 
this amid roars of laughter in which he 
himself most heartily joined. Then with 
practice he got it down to a quiet 
academic smile and now it passes with- 
out notice as a serious judgment. With 
the Cheshire Cat it was the cat that 
vanished and the grin that remained. 
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With Mr. Butler it is just the other way 
round. The grin vanishes but Mr. 
Butler remains, and indeed one can 
hardly imagine a Parliament in which 
Mr. Butler was not there as leader to 
say that there was a united Government 
supported by a united party—though 
whether it is to be a Conservative 
Government or a Socialist Government 
is of course a detail which the electors 
will have to settle for themselves. 


vw 


**Smockers reqd. for smoking top grade 
children’s dresses at home.” 
Harrow Observer 


Better than hemp. 
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650,000,000 Chinese are being exposed to state propaganda 
of an intensity that makes Mr. Harold Macmillan appear 
a shrinking violet. Propaganda, like lighting a fire or 
untying a knot, is an activity at which every man feels 
instinctively he can excel every other man. The posters 
reproduced here are freewill offerings from various British ex- 
perts. The translations have been made by Mr. Arthur Waley. 
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Polar Bears are 


RANMER and Purbright knelt 
on the lawn, the assembling 


instructions held down by a 
flower-pot between them, their hands 
gloved. “Only yesterday,” Cranmer 
said, “my old father told me for the 
first time what happened when he dis- 
covered that polar bears are left- 
handed.” He placed his venter wire on 
the ground, hooks down. 

Purbright’s venter wire was already 
on the ground, hooks down. “Left- 
handed?” he said. From the inside he 
passed the handle hooks through the 
loops in his venter wire. 

“It was in 1915,” Cranmer said. 
“He was then an ardent young Christian 
Socialist proud to define a humanist as 
one who thinks angels are female. 
Judge of his confusion to find himself 
a temporary second lieutenant in a very 






“Tve forgotten what I was saying.” 


Left-handed 


old regiment. He never knew the name 
of the regiment, for, like the Royal 
Navy, it refused to identify itself; it was 
just The Regiment. After the Crimean 
War the first battalion had gone to India 
and stayed there, and it was to this 
battalion that my father, joining up 
from a mission station, was posted.” 
Holding his shape wire at the base hook, 
Cranmer threaded it up through the 
handle and slid it over the lateral. 
“The battalion was under canvas at the 
time, on a red boulder-strewn hillside. 
The officers’ mess tent was of heavy 
silk, twenty-five ply, a present from 
a rajah. The floor boards were of 


polished teak, and the mess-silver, in 


its segmented mule-portable mahogany 
display cases, was all, by tradition, gold. 
Crossed polo-sticks, mounted on tiger- 
skins, decorated the tent walls. I tell 
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you all this, Purbright, to give you the 
atmosphere.” 

Purbright slid his shape wire over the 
lateral until the apex was in the centre 
of the handle. “Thank you,” he said. 

“In the mess no one spoke to my 
father,” Cranmer continued. “This was 
partly because the officers, although 
they did not know he was a Christian 
Socialist, sensed that there was some- 
thing wrong about him; and partly 
because, in a mess in which by long 
custom all the officers were of the rank 
of major or above, no one knew what to 
do about a second lieutenant thrust upon 
them for no better reason than that a 
war had broken out. Thus it was that 
my father depended for entertainment 
upon old illustrated papers, some of them 
very old indeed.” Cranmer threaded 
his side wire over the base hook as 
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indicated. Not to be outdone, Purbright 
slid his side wire up above the elbow of 
his shape wire. 

Cranmer continued: “One evening 
before dinner my father, in one of these 
periodicals, discovered an article written 
by a natural-history man upon his 
return from a year spent in north-polar 
regions. ‘This article showed con- 
clusively that polar bears are left-handed 
—north polar southpaws. Eight times 
out of ten the paw that reached out to 
catch a fish or slam a seal was the near- 
side fore. My father was fascinated. 
All his life natural curiosities, human or 
animal, charm school directors or sheep- 
eating parrots, have commanded his rapt 
interest. Only the other day he altered 
his will in favour of Cliff Michelmore 
and David Attenborough. So struck 
was he by this news from the north that 
as soon as the colonel and the eleven 
majors had sat down to dine with him 
he decided to break out into speech. 
To his left were five majors. Beyond 
them, at the head of the table, was the 
colonel. On the opposite side of the 


table were the other six majors. He 





chose the major opposite him, half- 
hidden by a massive gold-model of a 
Gatling gun. This major was dis- 
tinguishable from the other majors by 
his waistcoat.” 

Purbright placed his remaining side 
glass in the base hook and rested the 
side wire over the top edge. “Couldn’t 
you get on with it?” he asked. “Couldn’t 
we just take the waistcoat as read?” 

“No,” said Cranmer. “‘I want to be 
sure that I have driven the atmosphere 
fully home.” He lifted the extension 
arms of his venter wire simultaneously 
on to the top edge of the roof glass. 
“This waistcoat, my father had dis- 
covered from the regimental history, 
was the only survivor of the regiment’s 
old full-dress evening waistcoats. It 
was encrusted with very small diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds and pearls, and the 
buttons, of gold, were inscribed with the 
regimental motto: Consule Planco. 
After every formal mess-dinner a glass 
of old brandy was ceremoniously spilled 
down it. It was insured for £450 with 
Lloyd’s. My father peered round the 
Gatling at this waistcoat and spoke: 
‘Until this evening,’ he said, ‘I never 
knew that polar bears were left-handed.’ 

“The major lowered his sherry glass 
to the surface of the table. ‘What’s 
that?’ he exclaimed. 

“*What’s the fellow say?’ the major 
on the major’s right asked. 

“This young man here,’ the first 
major explained, ‘says that polar bears 
are left-handed! Utter nonsense, to 
my way of thinking.’ 

“The third major, the major beside 
the second major, showed interest. 
“What’s he said?’ he asked. ‘What’s 
he said?’ 

“My father watched, nervous but 
enthralled, as the word was passed from 
major to major, up the table until it 
reached the colonel. The colonel 
listened, his colour rising. He looked 
down the table to where my father sat. 
The expostulations, and the cries of 
‘The man’s mad, the man’s mad’ 
died to a murmur. 

““That’s an astonishing assertion, 
Cranmer,’ the colonel said. ‘I’ve 
served in India for thirty years and I’ve 
never come across a left-handed polar 
bear. It’s not practicable.’ 

“**Sir,’ said my father. It seemed to 
be the only thing to say. 

“**Are you a polar bear yourself?’ the 
colonel asked. 
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“My father took a grip of himself 
‘No, sir,’ he said, 

“Well, boy,’ said the colonel, pre- 
paring to dismiss the subject and 
signalling to the mess waiter for another 
glass of sherry, ‘you may take it from 
me, and from all the other polar bears 
here, that the game is played right- 
handed.’” 

Cranmer lifted his extension arms 
and lowered the roof glass to the closed 
position. Carefully, Purbright did the 
same to his extension arms and roof 
glass. “My father never spoke again,” 
Cranmer said. The two men rose from 
their knees, lifted their cloches, and 
carried them to the seed bed. “The 
White Ship wasn’t in it,” he added 
inconsequently. 
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Consultation in Chelsea 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


T a glance I could see that some- 
A thing was wrong with Melissa. 
Not that she was attracting any 

undue attention in the King’s Road. 
She was dressed conventionally enough 
in a Hebridean fisherman’s jersey, 
matador’s trousers and Portofino sand- 
als, It was Saturday morning, so the 
fact that tearful rivulets of mascara 


* were dribbling down her white cheeks 


turned no heads. Almost everybody in 
the King’s Road on Saturday morning 
is preoccupied with his own affairs of 
the heart, stomach or liver. The shop- 
pers were intent on gathering their 
weekend supplies of stuffed olives, 
garlic and Burgundy-type wine. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked— 
“Eviction? Rubber cheques? Entice- 
ment suits? You saw someone with a 
cigarette-holder longer than yours?” 

“Worse,” she said. I could see that 
she meant it, so I composed my face 
into a sympathetically tragic shape. 

Would I, she wondered, buy her 
some gin? We sat in a relatively quiet 
corner of the Markham Arms. We 
sipped, and I plied her gently with what 
Max Beerbohm called “the spur of 
silence.” 

“It’s too ghastly,” she said. “I can’t 
tell you.” 1 realized, of course, that the 
beans were about to be spilled. 

“You know, it’s too awful,” she said. 
“After all we’ve done for the Diaries— 
I mean, jumped into the Thames. 
Literally.” 

“You wouldn’t have done it anyway?” 

“'That’s beside the point,”’ she said. 
“T admit that half the fun of a really 
monumental morning-after is seeing 
what fools the newspapers have made 
of one’s best friends. Naturally, one is 
grateful. At the same time, though, one 
jolly well thinks that they jolly well 
ought to be jolly well grateful too. How 
would they fill their columns without 
us?” 

“With news?” 

“Our names make news.” 

“All right, go on.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to smile. 
But this is serious stuff. You know the 
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way the Diaries used to be satisfied 
with just an eccentric costume party in 
an embassy, a few dozen glasses et 
cetera thrown off a roof, a Greek 
yachtsman spending thousands on 
champers? But recently they’ve become 
more demanding. ‘The competition’s 
getting fiercer. One must be original. 
The Underground party got quite a 
lot of space. And we’ve been promised 
the full treatment for our Zoo party: 
the only thing holding that up is getting 
the skeleton keys cut for the gates and 
cages. Don’t you think the monkeys’ll 
be adorable when they’ve had a few 
vodka martinis?” 

“So far, so good,” I acknowledged. 
at Pee ce 

“I’m getting to the ghastly bit. 
We’ve just come up with something 
really big. Joanna knows a sweet colonel. 
You’ve heard me mention Timothy. 
He’ll soon be coming into the marquis- 
ate, but of course hardly any money. 
He’s so bored with the Army that it 
isn’t true. So he doesn’t mind if the 
Army gets bored with him. And he 
could use the publicity. The poor lamb 
wants ajob in ITV. Actually he adores 
Joanna so much he can hardly see 
straight. She isn’t unaware of this. 
Well, anyway, he’s the commanding 
chap of one of those battalions or 
platoons or whatever they’re called, of 
W.A.C. Corporals. Can that be right?— 
Well, you know, those rocket things. 
Guided missiles?” 

“You’re planning a launching-pad 
party, no doubt.” 

“Oh, you‘clever thing! What’s that? 
Actually, we’re going to have a sort of 
rocket party. ‘Timothy can get his men 
to do absolutely anything. There’s only 
one thing: he told her that he couldn’t 
provide an atomic warhead unless he 
asked the Americans. I suppose we 
could get oné. Do you remember that 
American general I told you about that I 
found one night at that night-club? He 
was awfully drunk, of course; but I’m 
sure he’s frightfully important, and 
he promised me the moon. But why 
should we want a warhead? There isn’t 
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even a war on. And besides, he’s from 
a dreary place like Idaho. Anyway, 
we’ve got a much better idea. We’ve 
going to send a person up in the nose of 
the rocket. Won’t it be sensational?” 
“This isn’t, I trust, an invitation.” 
“First of all we thought we’d simply 
send up the first person who passes out 
on the night. But Joanna thought that 
would be rather a rotten trick, because 
if he wasn’t awake he couldn’t use the 
parachute, could he? We think we’ll 
have to choose someone by drawing 
lots. At about midnight, I should think 
—or perhaps it’d better be a bit later.” 
“You seem to have thought of every- 
thing,” I said in what was meant to be 
a very dry manner. Perhaps it was 
not quite dry enough. “But still I 
don’t understand what your difficulty 
is.” 
“It’s so ironical, I could weep!” 


“Still P'l say this for Charles . . 


Melissa exclaimed. “TI called the Diary 
I usually deal with and told him all the 
plans—and he just laughed! I said 
I’d have to tell the others too this 
time: it’s too big to be exclusive, and 
you know how sarcastically they can 
quote one if they’re not invited. But he 
just laughed again. I called another: 
‘Don’t you think it’s a good idea for a 
party?’ I asked. ‘Oh, yes,’ he assured 
me. But then he laughed too. ‘Would 
it help,’ I asked a third, ‘if we got 
Duncan Sandys?’ ‘Not essential,’ he 
said—more silly cackling. I was so 
furious. You know, I really think he 
thought I was joking. I’ve heard that 
some people have rather teased the 
Diaries sometimes.” 

“The world is full of sceptics.” 

“Well, what’ll we do to make them 
take notice?” she demanded. 

“There’s only one thing you can do,” 
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I said. “Which way had you planned 
to fire the missile?” 

“More or less out to sea, I think,” 
she said with a vague circular gesture. 
“The parachute has a little boat-thing 
attached.” 

“The direction will have to be 
changed,” I said. “Aim at Fleet Street. 
There’s a big black glass building near 
the Ludgate Circus end that would 
make an excellent target. If the rocket 
landed there I feel sure the newspapers 
would notice it.” 

“Sweetie!” she screamed joyously, 
lurching forward and kissing in- 
accurately the end of my nose. “Why 
of course! You’re a genius! Joanna 
will be so happy.” Melissa rushed out 
of the place before I quite realized that 
she might well mean every word she 
said. 

Sometimes she does. 

















. he doesn’t go out so much in the evenings.” 





Party Piece ., 


OR more years than I care to 
F rememter I have belonged to 
organizations intent on improving 
the world. Sometimes we have been 
going to do it spiritually, sometimes 
politically, sometimes materially but it 
has always involved—and I suspect this 
is the backside of all ideologies—jumble 
sales and sitting for hours on punitive 
chairs listening to drab speakers. And 
despite so much boredom the world is 
not noticeably better, or so my relatives 
often.tell me when I go haring away in 
pursuit of a principle leaving them— 
how typical of a do-gooder!—to get 
their own teas. It’s not as if, they con- 
tinue, you had a practical, administrative 
brain. As a Committee Woman you are 
a conspicuous failure. At the mere 
mention of jumble you shiver fastidiously 
and look anxiously at your finger-nails. 
This is so true. I do find jumble 
esthetically distasteful, and during any 
committee meeting I always ice over 
with boredom. In the whole year I once 
served on a parish church council my 
dull eye only brightened once as I broke 
into speech to ask whether it was worth 
taking my swimming suit on the 
mystery coach tour. I am more chatty 
with the Liberals, mainly because they 
are often sitting in my drawing-room 
and drinking my gin, but I can only 
remember one faintly practical sug- 
gestion I ever made to them, which was 
that it might be amusing to pick out 
the words “ Jo Grimond” in auriculas in 
my front herbaceous border. No one 
seemed keen. 

















MONICA FURLONG 


Why on earth, then, do I struggle on? 
This puzzles me, because at heart I am 
mostly interested in good food, and 
children, and romantic love, and 
pictures (static ones) and none of these 
things, thank God, are put together in 
committee. Indeed, I often sententiously 
remark that for all the important things 
in life two constitutes a quorum. It is 
of course true that whenever one 
settles down to enjoy civilization a 
Director-General rears an ugly head to 
remind one how fragile it all is, but 
alas! I’ve never personally been terribly 
efficient at scotching such monsters. 
And I am never absolutely certain it is 
a good idea to pour boiling tar on one’s 
enemies’ heads—it does play such 
havoc with one’s saucepans. 

No, one reason that I go steadily on 
reforming, I think, is because it is rather 
fun. Not of course the unspeakable 
jumble sales and sitting on hard seats— 
they could never be fun. They are grey, 
wasted hours of life. But the tactics, 
the strategy, the crises, the swift inter- 
play of victory and defeat, the eager 
young men ready to die for the cause at 
the drop of a ballot-paper; these are all 
delightful. Politics in particular has an 
enchanting mimic quality, and now and 
again seems almost as real as playing 
toy soldiers used to when one was a 
child. My crowd, for instance, brood 
contentedly for hours over the dreadful 
wickedness of the local Tories, and it is 
enjoyable to have such a sharply defined 
enemy, even though its general is one 
of the nicest old ladies I have ever 
known. Again, we frequently plot 
methods of dislodging a detested coun- 
cillor from his pinnacle of power, 
though he is always exceedingly polite 
to me when he slices the liverwurst in 
the delicatessen department. We dis- 
charge enormous amounts of aggression 
quite harmlessly, while constantly in- 
spired by the reflection that if a baby 
Hitler should rear up in the community 
at least we shall have our toy guns 


‘cocked threateningly in his direction. 


Farce attains its meridian on Election 
Day, when my favourite thing is being 
a teller. I rarely feel more cheerful or 
expansive than sitting there in the sun 
with two of the enemy, swopping 
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cigarettes, polling numbers, and even 
telephone numbers (I was on last time 
with a delicious Tory). And it is the 
greatest fun pooling ail known scandal 
about the voters. Back at the committee 
rooms (which also happen to be our 
home) my husband is ticking off names 
in the election register, and the others 
are tracking dirt all over my Wilton 
tramlines (it would hurt their feelings 
so if I put newspapers down all the way 
from the front door as I do for the 
sweep), consuming gallons of tea, 
playing with my daughter’s humming- 
top, and directing a squad of cars round 
the streets to shanghai wambling voters. 
It has the taut, purposeful, competent 
air of Monty’s desert headquarters. 

“Oh, yes,” you can almost hear them 
muttering to themselves, “we are the 
responsible, intelligent, aware middle- 
classes, and we are pulling-our-weight- 
in-the-community.” And with that 
they pull on their duffel-coats, fold 
their Manchester Guardians under their 
arms, and climb into their 1932 cars 
which do fourteen miles to the gallon. 
They might have been Socialists in the 
thirties, but they were too young. They 
might have been fashionably dis- 
illusioned by politics like Foot, Cross- 
man, Taper and the rest, but they are 
too keen. They might be a little sur- 
prised if Utopia started as from next 
Tuesday week, but they would take it 
in their stride. 

But am I, I sometimes wonder, really 
one of them? And I wonder in humility 
and not conceit. Will they one day 
drum me out as a frivolous incompetent 
not fit to go marching into the Kingdom 
because I shall certainly be fussing with 
auriculas or bathing-suits or the con- 
dition of the carpet when all of them 
are aureoled in perpetual phosphores- 
cence? And then all of a sudden I 
stiffen, and realize what I am doing in 
this particular train. I know why I 
have stuck with the reformers for so 
long, and why, scarred by a thousand 
jumble sales, I have never applied for 
compassionate leave. J am trying to 
build a world fit for frivolous incom- 
petents to live in. This is my unique 
contribution. I am not sure that I 
would care to let the fact get about 
among my colleagues, but this is 
certainly what I am after. Of all 
possible causes, this is the one for 
which I would least reluctantly totter to 
the stake. 
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“‘Hold it—they’re only delivering the ram I ordered last month.” 
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LOOKED in the glass and saw 
that my face was over. 
My first instinct of course was 
to throw it away and get a new one, I 
had not really seen it for a long time. 
I had had a lot to do. Now, there it was, 
well-lit by early morning X-ray sun- 
shine, its lower edges slightly crumpled, 
lines once horizontal taking steep dives 
at the corners, the whole thing present- 
ing a thoroughly depressing, rough- 
dried appearance. 
What was worse, when Face stopped 


FOR 
WOMEN 


Murder Through the Looking 
Glass 


looking deeply shocked it began to 
look reproachful. “It’s all your stupid 
fault,” it said, “you’ve neglected me 
disgustingly and now look what’s 
happened—a sight to make your women 
friends blink (or purr) and strong men 
stagger backwards.” 

“T’ll really do something about you 
now,” I said, giving Face a soft pat. Its 
expression didn’t change. I patted it 
again, harder. Not a flicker. 

“Perhaps you like it with cream?” I 
said. Memory seemed to stir at this, for 
one eyebrow lifted half an inch. 

To keep that lovely youthful contour 
pat in the deeply nourishing, juvenilizing 
cream for half an hour each morning and 
evening. 

I remembered reading that out aloud 
from a glossy magazine years ago. How 


Face had laughed. “Half an hour! 


* What a ghastly waste of time!” it said. 


But that morning there wasn’t any 
deep delving cream handy, only the 
kinds you keep in the fridge or the shoe- 
cleaning outfit. 

“T’ll get a pencil and make a list of 
all the things you would like,” I told 
Face, “first cream, extra-feeding sort ; 
and what about some of the super-fatted 
soap that costs about five bob a piece?” 


“I’m perfectly clean,” snapped Face, 
“You washed me only half an hour ago, 
with a loofah, when you had your bath. 
Your bad memory and absent-minded- 
ness will be the death of me—and you!” 
Face said viciously, “Only the other 
day you would have rubbed me down 
with that stuff you clean the car 
windows with if I hadn’t dodged you 
like lightning in the driving mirror.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “Well, anyway, 
I'll get the cream, and what about some 
of that special tonic you used to lap up? 
Not the bland one, the one on the dry 
side with the lovely muscat aroma.” 

“Magnolia scented, you mean.”” Face 
looked vaguely interested for a second, 
then turned its corners down again, 
“And nothing dry, please, I’m as dry 
as sandpaper already.” 

“Oh well, I was only trying to help,” 
I said, “and you remember they always 
told us that white tonic—just like vodka 
it looked—was terrifically stimulating 
and goodness knows you look . . .” 

“Don’t say it!” groaned Face. ‘There 
is nothing you can tell me about how I 
look that I don’t know already—and 
deplore. Why, you’ve only just seen 
me, really seen me, this morning for the 
first time in years. It’s murder!” 


Love-F ifteen 


I ASK my child something. He answers “What?” 
I sit on my temper and loud and clear 
I ask it again. My child answers “Oh. . .” 
Reflects for an earnest moment or so, 
Then, whether it’s done on purpose or not, 
He gives me an answer that 7 can’t hear. 


—T.R.J. 
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It crinkled all over and was obviously 
going to disintegrate if I hadn’t dis- 
tracted its attention by picking up the 
telephone and dialling Garrods. 

“Cosmetics,” I said crisply. “Oh, I 
mean Perfumery? Just as you say.” 
After some time, during which Face 
eyed me blankly in the glass, a deeply 
cultured blackbird sang “You wish to 
give an order?” 

“I’m Mrs. Sands, yes, think of 
Margate. 102, Demolition Terrace, 
S.W.7. Yes. On account. I want one 
large jar of Millicent Rothenberg’s 
deeply placating cream (a querying 
fluted bird-call came over the line. It 
was obviously mating-time at Garrods) 
and one large bottle of her magnolia 
scented stimulator. No. Not the Jersey 
Lily Pond Cream in large drums. The 
one I want is clear. Looks like vodka 
but costs twice as much. Yes, I know 
it’s quite, quite wonderful. Oh, and 
five hundred tissues to remove it all...” 

“You might just as well spend it on 
vodka—or gin,” Face said cynically. 
“You are only wasting your money. 
It is far, far too late to do anything now.” 

“Oh, chin up!” I said. “.. . Yes, yes, 
I’m still on the line. Of course I shall 
want rouge and lipstick. What are this 
season’s colours? Oh, you want my 
colouring?” I lowered my voice, but 
Face had shut its eyes, completely 
exhausted by it all. 

“Well,” I whispered, “I would 
describe it as uncooked scampi colour 
with a polka dot of freckles and splashes 
of khaki under the eyes. Colour of eyes? 
English black coffee I think would 
describe them.” 

Suddenly the blackbird thrilled with 
renewed life. 

“For evening the new Royal Purple 
rouge and lipstick would be lovely,” she 
fluted. “ For daytime the Dublin Prawn 
Pink or, again, the deep Mexican Umber 
would be perfect. Our more—er— 
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mature clients adore the Umber.” 

By this time Face was the colour of 
absinthe and had apparently stopped 
breathing. 

“I’d like the Prawn Pink,” I said, 
hurriedly, “unless of course you have an 
all-over dye? In all this time has no one 
invented a peach bloom dye one could 
paint on once a week? No? Then 
nothing more. That’s all we can take 
just now.” 

I looked at Face, propped up on one 
hand, so sad, so wilted, so lost. 





Well, we tried it all and at first Face 
quite enjoyed it. But it grimaced 
frightfully when the Royal Purple for 
Evening went on, said it made it look 
like an invalid’s grape, and some doctor 
might eat it, absentmindedly. 

Now things are back where they were 
that awful morning. I am saving up for 
a wig, a pale pink one, and does any 
reader know if Oliver Messel is still 
making those amusing masks? I feel 
only a drastic change will do Face any 
good now. — GILLY SANDS 


A View from the Stairs 


is was never any use standing in the 
courtyard shouting messages up to 
our flat if the wireless was on. We 
weren’t mingy with our music; every- 
body in the palazzo got an earful, right 
down to the portiére. It only lost 
ground in competition with the trams 
and the Vespas outside. Suffering from 
delicate ear-drums I found the best way 
of listening was from the sixth step of 
the second flight of stairs going up. 
Here I got a feeling of spaciousness, 
coupled with a pleasant sense of isola- 
tion, as everyone used the lift. As our 
palazzo was on very high ground it also 
gave me a view of the city which I 
preferred to that from the cupola of 
St. Peter’s where I had stood with sixty 
others while a lady from Wisconsin 
dropped her pea-nuts down my back. 

The view from the roof would have 
been even better, but during the day the 
roof was cluttered up with women doing 
the family wash, while in the evening 
the boy from the second floor always 
forestalled me. This inevitably led to a 
romp around the clothes line, and 
whereas a slap in the eye from a wet 
sheet only seemed to spur him on, 
sitting on the stairs damped his ardour 
completely, which shows how national 
habits differ. 

So to the stairs I brought my troubled 
thoughts and my frequently aching 
head. Nine Latins and a Celt packed 
into four rooms will always make for a 
volcanic situation; and we had Nonna, 
so our volcano was in a constant state 
of eruption. The trouble was that at 
eighty-five Nonna had a fiendishly 
active brain, but her legs refused to 
carry her farther than the front door. 
For days she would be amiability itself, 


then suddenly one cloudless morning 
she’d strike. She never attacked direct, 
just a subtle observation here, a little 
bit of needling there, and in under ten 
minutes the flat was quivering at the 
seams. Cries of Dio mio rocketed 
through the rooms. The signora would 
be pulled back from the balcony in the 
nick of time, and her sister, a truly 
gentle soul, would lock herself in the 
boot cupboard. My friend Assunta’s 
voice reached top C on these occasions, 
and she could make Anna Magnani 
sound like “ Listen with Mother”; and 
if the boys happened to be home from 
school they took advantage of the 
confusion to play football in the hall, 
which had white-papered walls and two 
glass doors. Nonna, still sitting quietly 
in her corner, kept the mixture on the 









boil with a few well-chosen words, and 
I listened in from the second flight up. 

All the rows and the radios in the 
palazzo came floating up to my eyrie, 
their jarring overtones muted by dis- 
tance; from this potpourri I would 
select the programme of my choice, and 
move down the stairs to sit within good 
listening distance of it, perhaps half a 
flight up. In the case of a play I was 
obliged to sit nearer, as the family on 
my left might be listening to quite a 
different play to the family on my right. 
Only on the ground floor could one 
rely on Teddy Reno or “Arrivederci 
Roma” issuing from all four flats 
simultaneously. 

I had no fear that my stair camping 
habit would cause adverse comment, for 
during my first week in Rome, after 
being enticed to walk around the block 
in my dressing gown at 1 a.m. on the 
assurance that this was a normal Roman 
habit, I distinctly heard my enticer 
remark to a passing friend “Well, no 
one’s about; and, anyway, everyone 
knows she’s English.” But what I 
didn’t realize was that, although my 
nationality might save me from the 
padded cell, Italian hospitality was 
outraged at seeing me sitting on their 
stairs, straining my ears to listen to their 
radio. “Come in,” they would cry, and 
kindly hands would drag me into the 
sala da pranzo to listen to the radio in 
comfort and watch the ornaments on the 
sideboard dance to its vibrations. 

—CATHERINE DRINKWATER 
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In the' City 
Hedging on the Election 
URFACING again in Lombard 


Lane after schnorkeling in un- 
printed depths for seven weeks the 
economic scene that meets the eye is 
reassuringly familiar. The boom still 
rides-high. The nation has really never 
had it so good. To the politician 
“mum” must be the word on that 
subject. This is no cry on which to go 
to the country. There is no gratitude in 
politics. However “good” we may have 
it, most of us feel we deserve even better. 

All the evidence of prosperity is there. 
Retail sales, helped by higher wages, 
more hire purchase credit and some 
appreciable tax-free capital gains, have 
never been so buoyant. Most reassuring 
is the fact that when comparing the sales 
for the second quarter of this year with 
those of 1958 the official Board of Trade 
commentator can tell us that the com- 
parison is even better than the 5 per 
cent increase indicated by the total. 
This is because prices have fallen over 
the intervening months. The true 
increase is, therefore, greater than the 
rise in money values. We have to go 
back mor- «‘:an twenty years to discover 
a state 0, airs in which a similar claim 
could be made. 

In that evidence of the worth and 
honesty of our pounds, shillings and 
pence is summed up the economic 
miracle of the past year. With that 
stability of our money at home there has 





gone a like stability of its value abroad. - 


The pound is doing rather better than 
looking the dollar in the eye. Gold 
continues to flow into the reserve. This 
combination of a domestic boom with a 
strong balance of payments is economic 
miracle number two. This is the first 
time since before the war that these two 
phenomena have been joined. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that markets should have been so 
cheerful and that despite the onset of the 
peak holiday period the Financial Times 
Index of Industrials should have been 
careering to new record heights. Markets 
have been so strong that it is becoming 
difficult to discern any section where 
prices do not discount and often over- 


discount all that the foreseeable future 
can offer. 

To this there are, however, two broad 
exceptions; steel and oil shares. 
Although there has been a considerable 
rise in the prices of steel shares they are 
still valued on a reasonable yield basis. 
These yields, ranging between 6 and 
74 per cent, understate what lies in 
store. The profits of steel companies 
are now rising and from the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation, which has recently 
distributed a one for one share bonus, 
has come a clear promise that dividend 
distributions are likely to be stepped up. 

What is true of Lancashire Steel 
applies to Steel Co. of Wales, United 
Steel, Stewarts and Lloyds, and Firth 
Brown. The shares of these companies 
would seem to be a perfect election 


In the Country 
2 ; | 





How They Grow 


“DUT trees grow so slowly.” 
Relatively to sunflowers and 
hollyhocks, on a four-month basis, the 
complaint may be justified. But the 
general public’s ideas are pretty vague. 
I know a keen forester (a pruning 
enthusiast) who boasts that he expects 
his oaks to grow two feet a year. And 
many of them do for most of the first 
forty years of their lives. Beech are by 
nature faster, and ash faster still. I 
know a whole grove of poplars all of 
which had topped 50 feet at seven years 
from planting. Admitted, both the 
species and the position were exceptional. 
People who dislike conifers some- 
times remark in scornful terms that 
“quick-growing conifers have been 
planted”—and then any hearer is 
clearly meant to understand that there 
is something shameful about quick 
growth. In good seasons several 
conifers will make four feet a year, 
especially if they are in rich, sheltered 
spots. (“Soil and site too good for 
darned conifers!”) But sixty feet in 
eighteen years (redwood) and 100 feet 
in thirty-three years (Sitka spruce) as 
the mean heights of plots have been 
recorded as quite exceptional. If you 
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hedge. They will soar further if the 
Conservatives win. If the other thing 
happens, they may fall for a time, but 
they are so reasonably valued that the 
prices at which they will be renational- 
ized are unlikely to be less than the 
present figures. The promise of “full 
and fair compensation” is on the record. 

Oil shares have held back in the 
recent Stock market advance. The pro- 
duction of crude oil has recently been a 
barely profitable business, but refining, 
distribution and all the new ancillary 
chemical activities of the oil industry 
have yielded a good margin of profit. 
In addition the consumption of oil is 
going up faster than even the inveterately 
optimistic oil experts had anticipated. 
Shells, B.P.’s-and Burmah Oils are not 
over-valued at their present prices. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


want a shockingly wild slapdash general- 
ization, allow two feet a year to be the 
normal growth for forest conifers—and 
one fcot a year for oak. 

There is a big “but” about those 
quick-growing conifers. One-half of a 
forester naturally likes to see his trees 
forging vigorously upward. At the same 
time his “but” half knows that the best 
conifer timber (softwood) is slow-grown 
and that timber merchants, architects, 
carpenters, joiners and one or two 
others look bleakly at fast-grown soft- 
woods. They say they lack strength and 
rigidity, are woolly, that they “pick up 
under the plane” or otherwise behave 
in an unseemly way. The same mind- 
splitting drawback may not obtrude if 
the conifers are booked for the pulp 
mills where the close-annual-ring and 
strength considerations don’t apply. 
Nor to hardwoods. Within certain 
limits the best and strongest oak and 
ash comes from trees that have grown 
faster than average. 

Much remains to be learnt about 
when trees grow. Some (beech for 
example) may make almost the whole 
of their year’s growth in less than six 
weeks, with or without a rest in the 
middle. An enthusiastic friend of mine 
made many observations and careful 
measurements, as a busman’s holiday 
task, and prepared a scientific paper on 
the subject. But it was not passed for 
publication—partly because “there 
weren’t enough references.” The dis- 
appointed one observed acidly that 
even such a statement as “‘A tree is a 
woody plant” should presumably be 
backed by references to three modern 
works. — j. D. U. WARD 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 75—Honours List 
FTER Life-Peers, Death-Peers. Competitors are invited 
to make five posthumous appointments from people, 
male or female, who died before 1914, adding brief notes 
on the qualities they would have brought to the Debates. 
Limit: 120 words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, August 28, to Topy CompEtI- 
TION No. 75, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 72 
(Hair-Raiser) 

Competitors were invited to compose a thriller-type blurb 
for one of Shakespeare’s plays. Othello proved easily the 
favourite, perhaps because it conforms most closely to the 
average psychological shocker’s plot. The other great tragedies 
made a fair showing, but the few attempts at the comedies 
proved more rewarding. A few competitors knew less about 
thriller-blurbs than Shakespeare,.or vice versa. The winner is 


VALERIE MINOGUE 
1 TERRACE VILLAS 

HAMMERSMITH TERRACE 

LONDON, W.6 


with the best of the Othellos: 


OrHELLO—The Moor of Venice! 

Yet another superb drama from the pen of Will Shakespeare, 
author of the shocking Rape of Lucrece! A thrilling frank exposure of 
racial problems, this explosive play is set in the dangerous trouble- 
spot of Cyprus. 


SHE was torn by divided loyalties! 
He struggled in a web of suspicion! 
What was the ‘“‘odious damned lie’’? 
What was the secret of the Egyptian handkerchief? 
WE guarantee you won’t put out the light till you have read the 
satisfying climax of this bloodcurdling tale of lust and fury! 
. .. “passions wound up to the upmost pitch” . . —HAazLittT 
...‘‘Iago... the most potent demi-devil!”’ ... —SwiNBURNE 
. “extremes of pity and fear, sympathy and repulsion, 
sickening hope and dreadful expectation . . . the darkness 
. . . of a close-shut murderous room.’””—BRADLEY. 


Others who showed that they could make good use of a 
book-token were: 

Tue TEMPEST 

Twenty-four hours on a haunted island, with passion and intrigue, 
love and revenge, drunken orgies and a man-made storm. 

Two brothers struggle for power; you meet the monster Caliban; 
you meet Ariel, the wonder boy; you meet sex-starved Miranda, 
who knows one man—her father; and you meet Prospero, who 
stages the greatest show on earth, after luring to his isle of doom the 
man who had wronged him. Mystery and Black Magic pack this 
tempestuous book; excitement leaps from every page—curses, 
incantations, bloodshed, savage jests . . . and the love of a young 
girl for an island castaway. 

We dare you to read it all!—Frank Carpenter, 39 Crescent Road, 
Brentwood 

Jutius Caesar 

Julius Czsar seemed to be on top of the heap, but Cassius figured 
different. Cassius was a smooth talker and even Cesar’s old buddy, 
Brutus, weighed in with his chiv when they gave Cesar the works 
in the Capitol. The only one in the mob not involved in the slaying 
was Mark Antony. ‘Tough, quick, dangerous, Antony had a soft 
spot for his one-time boss and aimed to wipe the slate clean. Cassius 
was suspicious and only Antony’s fast talking kept him out of the 
Tiber. - But the heat was on and Antony took it on the lam. In the 
hills he gathered the toughest crew of short-sword artists in the 
country. It was time for a show-down.—R. G. R. Marsden, Holly 
Tree Farm, Kirdford, Billingshurst, Sussex 
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Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 

Thrilling things happen to the young Italian, Valentine. He 
leaves home for adventure and, on information laid, is arrested for 
abduction, with the ladder on him, and extradited. There is a 
sinister hand in his betrayal. What is the smooth friend -up to? 
Where is the silk ladder now? The strange gang-leader insists on 
keeping his hands clean. Why? Who is Sylvia? What is she? 
And why is Julia working in disguise as a gentleman’s gentleman to 
her own fiancé? Steadily the worst comes to the worst, and there is 
an ugly moment when Sylvia is caught in flight, and all sorts of 
startling disclosures are made. Once more William Shakespeare 
achieves a masterpiece of crime, passion and adventure.—Mrs. 


Sylvia F. Beare, 12 Tyndall Avenue, St. Michaels Hill, Bristol 2 


A MIpsuMMER NIGHTMARE 
It Was NOT a Dream! 

The Puiple Horror in lovely Titania’s eyes—what was it? Who 
is the Monster, the Beast-headed Weaver she loves? Until she 
learns the truth, the hideous, the REVOLTING truth. What happens 
to the girl without modesty or maiden shame in the Goblin Grove in 
the fiend-wood—when both her lovers turn against her? Is hers the 
blood-soaked mantle the Leanthrope left behind in the evil moonlight 
beside the Tomb? But there were two bodies. Whose was the other 
body, the one that isn’t really dead, that comes to life again? Mystery 
on Mystery! Has it a Bottom?—L. K. Bluntmore, 106 New Haw Road, 
New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey 





Bentley’s Gallery 











The Duke of Bedford 

Wanted to sing at the Eisteddfod. 

He thought it might be rather fun, 
And any publicity is better than none. 
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~The Chief 
Northcliffe. Reginald Pound and Geoffrey 
Harmsworth. Cassell, 42/- 


ORTHCLIFFE’s mind, wrote 
| \ H. G. Wells, “was burst by 
opportunity.” This, in a sense, 
is the fate that has overtaken the present 
biography—a disproportioned leviathan 
of a book that unrolls itself like the 
score of a Wagner opera (the end is pure 
Gétterddmmerung), heaving and turning 
on the rotary presses of a total twenty 
million circulation. Only Balzac could 
write such a life properly. He alone 
would resist the temptation to rational- 
ize or explain his extraordinary subject. 
But, alas, Mr. Harmsworth is a relative 
and Mr. Pound (heaven knows how!) 
once managed to make a dull book out 
of the life of Arnold Bennett. This 
being so, the temptation has not been 
resisted, 

Northcliffe was a journalist of genius. 
He stands in relation to newspapers as 
Copernicus to astronomy or Newton to 
physics. All attempts to disguise him 
as a Multiple Man—man of destiny, 
social reformer, pioneer of aviation, 
political assassin, champion of the motor- 
car, slayer of Asquith, killer of Kitchener 
and patron of Polar exploration— 
collapse before this one inescapable 
fact. In the same way all the red-letter 
days in his life (days which Messrs. 
Pound and Harmsworth, who are bent 
on inditing a processional, in no way 
minimize) pale before one single date— 
May 4, 1896, the day he launched the 
Daily Mail at the price of a halfpenny. 
Northcliffe’s sideline activities all stem- 
med from his phenomenal gifts as a 
journalist—his intense interest in every- 
thing that was going on in the world 
around him and his uncanny sense of 
what would interest the public next. 
Northcliffe was no prophet; like most 
newspapermen, he was never wise before 
the event. Hannen Swaffer (who. knew 
him better than most) has described 
how, on November 8, 1918 (a Saturday), 
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Northcliffe telephoned him at the 
Weekly Dispatch for the late-night com- 
muniqué. “The war won’t be over for 
a long time yet,” he told Swaffer. Soon 
after, Beaverbrook telephoned for news. 
On hearing the bulletin, he said: “It 
will be over about Tuesday.” North- 
cliffe was a far greater journalist than 
Beaverbrook, but Lord Beaverbrook is 
a far more interesting and complex man 
than Lord Northcliffe—and his life will 
one day furnish posterity with many 
interesting particulars. 

Though the present biographers have 
got their proportions wildly wrong— 
almost half of these nine hundred pages 
are devoted to Northcliffe during and 
after World War I—their book is 
intensely readable, written in a kaleido- 
scopic Citizen Kane style that admirably 
suits the subject, though it is belied at 
the outset by a Morrisy suburban- 
bucolic note that might have served as 
an introductory shot to Mrs. Miniver. 
“Thirteen miles down the Great West 
Road from Hyde Park Corner,” Pound 
and Harmsworth begin: 
is the once deeply rural and secluded 
village of Harmondsworth ... Parts of 
the parish church of St. Mary have been 
there nearly eight centuries and its 
guardian yews appear to have gathered 
the dust of many of them. Close by is 
the fourteenth-century tithe barn . . 
Two pages later we are deep in a 
Harmsworth family discussion as to the 
extraordinary likeness of Aunt Sarah 
Miller to George III “especially as she 
grew older,” and of a Harmsworth 
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grandson who, “in laughing profile is 
exactly like the Prince of Wales.” 
These amiable delusions of grandeur 
are not persisted in. 

The writers have done well to let 
Northcliffe himself speak as often as 
possible. He had a forthright gift for 
words and Conrad’s tribute—“ you have 
a style parlé of marvellous perfection and 
altogether your own”—was no mere 
flattery. His verbosity—during his last 
journey across France he talked to 
Wickham Steed for nine hours without 
stopping—was incredible, but of a piece 
with the rest of his energy. Every- 
thing about him—his generosity, his 
“lunatic rages” (which began as early 
as 1915), his repentances (“I-am very, 
very sorry. I should not have spoken 
like that!”), his hunches, his enthus- 
iasms, his delusions and manias—was 
kinetic and incongruous. “Wire 
Mother’s health and circulation figures” 
sums up his personality. 

It is to the credit of Northcliffe’s 
biographers that they have made no 
attempt to soften the grotesque tragedy 
of his last months. The crazed sus- 
picions, the revolver under the pillow, 
the telegrams and impotent anger, the 
pencilled drafts and doodles (“ Maily 
Dail—Million Sale”), the self-diagnosis 
(jungle fever brought on by bad ice- 
cream eaten on the Belgian frontier)— 
it is all painfully here. Few men have 
immersed themselves in the objective 
element with such grim results. 

—- JOHN RAYMOND 


NEW NOVELS 
Broadstrop in Season. Robert Kee. 
Secker and Warburg, 18/- 
Zigzag. John Gilbert. Peter Davies, 15/- 
The Nine Guardians. Rosario Castellanos. 
Faber, 18/- . 
Corridor of Honour. Nicholas Fersen. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 18/- 
HEN you find a batch of new 
novels slightly disappointing you 
are tempted to wonder whether it 
is them or you. It is always them. It is 
the. novelist’s job to overcome any 
reluctance to go on reading him. He is 
entitled to demand that readers shall give 
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him the degree of concentration the 
justifiable~ complexity of his work 
demands; he is certainly not entitled to 
expect readers to push their way through 
his pages. The great artist may perhaps 
expect that readers should take trouble to 
rise to the level of his innovations, though 
in practice most great novels are read- 
able; but the average novel, and still 
more the average entertainment, must at 
the very least be: good story-telling. 

Mr. Kee’s second Broadstrop book is 
a mess with wonderful incidental delights. 
The story-line is so casual one feels some 
of the preliminary notes blew away and 
Mr. Kee never noticed it. This seemed 
to me exactly the kind of light novel I am 
always beginning and tearing up myself 
and it is most enjoyable to be able to 
castigate my own besetting sins in 
someone else. Mr. Kee ought to be 
where Mr. Waugh was after Vile Bodies. 
His jokes are brilliant and so are his 
political, social and verbal observations. 
But he will never. make the grade while 
he simply uses any old-fashioned plot 
about layabout art-lecturers getting 
mixed up with funny spies and gate- 
crashing deb dances to hang his good 
bits on to. The part must be symbiotic 
with the whole. However, although a 
muddle, the novel contains many, many 
paragraphs which most novelists would 
be proud to have written. 

Mr. Gilbert’s account of love and war- 
fare during World War II suffers from 
having innumerable predecessors. It is a 
crisp and moving story about a Fighter 
Direction Officer on a cruiser at Alex- 
andria; but one has read it all before. 
All one can fairly say is that if you are 
not tired of the whole genus this is a good 
example of it. 

The Nine Guardians describes a family 
of landlord’ in Mexico during the 
Cardenas reforms: it won a prize for the 
best Mexican novel of 1957. Reality and 
dream, politics and superstition inter- 
mingle; some of the events are seen 
through the eyes of children. This, one 
feels, is what it was like to grow up in 
that far-off country at that time. How- 
ever, one has felt this before. The time 
has come to stop being quite so grateful 
to foreign novelists for authenticity and 
to expect some of the virtues we require 
from British novelists—a firmly held 
moral stance, for example. Mexico has 
been very kindly treated by European 
writers. Surely its own writers should be 
more bracing. Tout comprendre, c’est 
tout pardonner? But many things ought 
not to be pardoned. It is time we stopped 
feeling guilty and polite and told the 
“backward” peoples they are big boys 
now and it is time they started to be 
self-critical. 

Mr. Fersen is deeply angry about the 
American forced repatriation of the 
anti-Stalinist forces who fought along- 
side the German army on the Eastern 
front. Nobody could complain that he 
does not take a firm line or feel strongly. 
Unfortunately this propaganda novel 


depends on the indignation caused by the 
events it records rather than on its own 
tragic power. It is long and, except in 
the flashes of action, rather dull. There 
are vague conversations filled with the 
kind of soulful Russian yearning that was 
burlesqued by the comic writers of my 
youth. Exciting episodes keep bogging 
down in flashbacks. Mr. Fersen’s anger 
has outrun his narrative skill. 
—R. G. G. PRICE 


The Last Summer. Boris Pasternak. 


Translated by George Reavey. Peter 
Owen, 12/6 . 
Prose and Poems. _ Boris Pasternak. 


Edited by Stefan Schimanski. Benn, 6/- 

The Last Summer is here translated 
for the first time, and was the last piece 
of Pasternak’s prose published in Russia, 
in 1934. The second volume collects the 
best of his work between 1915 and 1933. 
It is fascinating to trace in his earlier 
stories the seeds of Doctor Zhivago, in 
his concern with the dilemma of 
humanity. 

Nineteen-fourteen—“when it was 
easier to love than to hate”— is the 
theme, largely autobiographical, of The 
Last Summer. Most of it is described 
in a dream. Safe Conduct, also auto- 
biographical, tells us how he abandoned 
music, in spite of Scriabin’s encourage- 
ment, studied philosophy at Marburg 
and became a poet, falling for a time 
under the spell of Mayakovsky. Apart 
from these, the most interesting of these 
prose pieces is The Childhood of Luvers, 
an extremely sensitive study of the life 
of a little girl in Ekaterinburg. Pasternak’s 
impressionistic style is wonderfully rich 
in the images of a painter; he is obsessed 
with light and with all the effects of the 
senses, as he is with childhood and with 
the drama of journeys by train. This is 
very typical: “The strips of sunset 
budded with sap and gathered their final 
crimson. In a couple of places the air 
had been sawn in two, and glowing 
shavings fell from the ceiling to the 
floor.”” Narrative, allegory and moral 
speculation are inter-woven in his own 
pattern. 

His poetry is simple and lyrical and I 
think very exciting. Prophetically, 
writing of the Soviet, he wrote: “They 
leave a seat there vacant for the poet: 
If it’s not empty, then it’s dangerous.” 

— E.0.D.K. 


The Strange Death of Lord Castlereagh. 
18) Montgomery Hyde, mM.p. Heinemann, 
After winning diplomatic victories 

abroad and hatred at home, the cold, 

courteous, efficient Castlereagh stabbed 
himself. He had been acting oddly for 
some time, saying that his friends were 
plotting against him, and telling the King 
he was going to be accused of sexual 
offences. He was being blackmailed and 
this, combined with overwork, drove him 
out of his mind. 

Mr. Hyde gives no references and 
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“Well, if it isn’t a fly, what is it?” 


drags in a good deal of general history to 
swell an article into a book. However, 
he has been working among the London- 
derry papers for many years and the 
authority of his detailed knowledge of 
Castlereagh is behind this slight and 
sometimes trivial account of the least 
interesting part of his life. There is 
nothing very new in his disclosures; the 
facts are in Miss Ione Leigh’s Castle- 
reagh published in 1951. The epidemic 
of suicide among English statesmen of 
the period is curious. There has been 
nothing like it since, unless we have 
become better at hushing things up than 
our ancestors. — R.G.G. P. 


CREDIT BALANCE 

A Few Quick Ones. P. G. Wodehouse. 
Herbert Jenkins, 12/6. Short stories dis- 
tributed among the main Wodehouse milieux 
and representing the main Wodehouse plots. 
But if they are far indeed from breaking new 
ground they contain a number of wonderful 
new jokes. 

Child of the Twenties. Frances 
Donaldson. Hart-Davis, 21/-. Very well 
written account of what it was like to be 
Frederick Lonsdale’s daughter, to grow up 
in the café society of the twenties, to become 
a Leftwinger in the ’thirties and to feel the 
tug between liking for upper middle-class 
comforts and radical opinion in the ’forties. 
pe of the best autobiographies since Period 

iece. 


A Tinkling in the Twilight. Edgar 
Mittelholzer. Secker and Warburg, 18/-. 


Characteristically unexpected story of occult- 
minded bookseller getting involved with 
Time and girls in Paddington and Surrey. 
Mr. Mittelholzer’s Caribbean gusto can make 
the most improbable novels readable and the 
most solidly English environments exotic. 
Usual sideswipes at sentimentality. 

The Child of Montmartre. Paul 
Léautaud. Translated by Humphrey Hare. 
Bodley Head, 15/-. Contains the three auto- 
biographical novels (Le Petit Ami, In 
Memoriam, Amours) of this strange French 





literary character who flourished in the 
1890s, was forgotten for almost half a 
century and rediscovered in the ’fifties as a 
television personality whose famous journals 
tell only half the story. Maugham and 
Greene both praise Léautaud’s bitter talent 
for the description of the neurotic, the raw 
and the sordid. 


The Aspern Papers (QUEEN’s) 
The Sound of Murder (ALpDwycn) 
Fine Fettle (PALACE) 


a yok JAMES, who longed to be a 
successful dramatist, was so bitterly 
disappointed that it is curious how 
well his novels can lend themselves to the 
stage. Certainly an adaptation must be 
extremely sensitive if his special atmos- 
phere is to arrive intact, but so far we 
havé been lucky, and our luck holds with 
Michael Redgrave’s version of The 
Aspern Papers. 
The supreme difficulty here is that the 


(The Aspern Papers 
“HE. J.’—Micnaet RepcrRave 


single-minded hero is on the very verge of 
being a cad; though he is essentially a 
gentleman, his behaviour strikes us as 
abominable when considered coldly, 
removed from his charm and sensibility. 
A critic burning with enthusiasm for a 
19th-century American poet whose bi- 
ography he is writing, he worms his way 
into the crumbling Venetian palace of 
a very old lady whom he believes to have 
been the poet’s mistress in the dim past. 
A trunk full of letters under her bed may 
hold the answer, and to smooth his way 
to it he callously flatters her middle-aged 
niece, whose selfless devotion to her 
tyrant aunt has left her simple and 
unworldly and an easy prey. The old 
lady, guessing her long-kept secret is in 
danger, keeps him at bay with a whip- 
lash tongue, until the shock of seeing him 
crouched over the trunk kills her. The 
niece he leaves heartbroken at finding the 
love of her life an unscrupulous intriguer. 
None of this is much to the credit of 
“H.J.,” and whereas in the novel there 
was room to build up his more civilised 
side and to show his fanatic’s belief that 
the truth about a great poet is of more 
permanent importance than passing 
human suffering, it was harder to estab- 
lish these within the stricter limits of the 
stage. 

But fortunately Sir Michael plays 
“H.J.” himself, with such extraordinary 
resource and delicacy that even when the 
man’s literary greed gets the better of 
him we understand his motives and 
come near to sympathising. He is on the 
stage almost all the time, setting the key 
of an evening of impeccable acting. 
Flora Robson beautifully shows the 
pathetic late-blossoming of the niece 
under “H.J.’s” attentions, and her 
tragic disillusionment. ‘The old lady is 
taken with a terrifying, macabre force by 
Beatrix Lehmann, Pauline Jameson 
makes good the lighter side of the play 
in a performance of dazzling polish, and 
Olaf Pooley and Nancy Nevinson provide 
an Italian staff that in these days would 
be worth their weight in gold. 

I don’t think The Aspern Papers is as 
exciting as The Heiress; its climax is 
less dramatic and after the old lady’s 
death the third act loses some of its 
tension; but the authentic ring of James 
is there as well as some rare pleasures 
for the connoisseur of subtle feeling, and 
above all the acting is of a kind not to be 
missed. 


I wonder how many simple-minded 
playgoers accept as fact the social back- 
ground cooked up for them in the 
average thriller? The Sound of Murder, 
for instance, gives the impression that a 
common species in Surrey is the £6,000 
a year writer who feeds children’s drip- 
fiction into a tape-recorder, living in a 
staffless but spotless cottage full of bogus 
oak beams and wearing a dressing-gown 
until lunch, finishing his arduous day in 
a velvet smoking-jacket. I suppose the 
hope is that so much stunning unreality 
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will lull the wits of the audience before 
the murderer gets under way, rather as 
the bull has his neck-muscles paralysed 
before the matador gets at him. Me, it 
irritates. However, in this case the tape- 
recorder is not there only for effect; the 
murderer accidentally leaves it running, 
his wife and her lover fix the details of 
his dispatch, and his secretary hears these 
when she begins to play back the 
morning’s work. That is as far as I dare 





REP SELECTION 

Dundee, Candida, until August 
29th. 

Theatre Royal, Windsor, Gigi, 
until August 29th. 

Guildford, Design for Murder, 
until August 22nd. 

Castle, Farnham, Not in the Book, 
until August 22nd. 











go in describing an ingenious plot, with 
which William Fairchild will probably 
double-cross you handsomely. The dead- 
pan solemnity of the piece doesn’t make 
for interesting acting. Peter Cushing, 
Elizabeth Sellars, Patricia Jessel and 
Terence Longdon push the pawns about 
efficiently. 


Fine Fettle opens with a hilarious 
satire (shot on colour film) of the 
advertising programmes that come up on 
cinema screens in the interval. After this 
solitary venture into originality it settles 
down to the unsubtleties of a brassy, 
popular revue, in which Benny Hill dis- 
tinguishes himself as an amiable comedian 
who can make rather ordinary stuff seem 
funny. With Mario Fabrizi (who con- 
tinues to be useful through the evening) 
he gives us a rich glimpse into the life of 
an incompetent elephant-tamer, and he 
is an even better failure as a traveller to 
the moon. A winning fellow; witness 
how, the leader of a village band, he 
nurses his tottering team, his eyes 
gleaming paternally through gold. spec- 
tacles, and how, in a_ hard-pressed 
company doing medieval melodrama, he 
plays nearly all the parts. In this number 
Robertson Hare, in revue for the first 
time, comes off best, as the king who 
gets wedged in his throne; but farce and 
revue are such different stories that little 
is made of his natural absurdity. There 
is an excellent trio of male dancers— 
Irving Davies, Terry Theobald and David 
Spurling—and a newcomer called 
Vivienne Martin who is a comic worth 
watching. Shani Wallis I thought over- 
loaded with the moaning sort of song. 


Recommended 


Roots (Duke of York’s), good drama 
about Norfolk peasants. Look After 
Lulu! (Royal Court), a Feydeau farce 
adapted by Noel Coward. One to 
Another (Lyric, Hammersmith), patchy 
highbrow revue, worth seeing for its best 
numbers. — ERIC KEOWN 
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AT THE PICTURES 


This Earth is Mine 

The Scapegoat 

HE average personal inquiry this 

time has always been “ What’s the 

new Guinness like?”—it just has 
not occurred to most people that the 
only other new film, a glossy Technicolor 
Hollywood “epic” called This Earth is 
Mine, might be better or more enjoyable. 
Before I saw the two films, it didn’t 
occur to me that this could be so; but it is. 

Don’t misunderstand; I’m not making 
any great claims for This Earth is Mine 
(Director: Henry King), which is, I 
repeat, a highly-polished Hollywood 
“epic” with everything that those 
facetious quotation-marks imply in the 
way of larger-than-life characters, re- 
sounding dramatic climax of miscel- 
laneous violence, and emphasis on the 
spectacular. Nevertheless, to my con- 
siderable surprise, I found . myself 
actively enjoying a great deal of it, and 
never feeling a hint of the irritated 
boredom that quite often overtakes me 
at such things. : 

I’m sure this was mainly because of the 
direction. The story is from a novel by 
Alice Tisdale Hobart called The Cup and 
the Sword, which on this evidence I 
judge—perhaps unjustly—to have been 
one of those great fat sagas the lending- 
library public loves to lose itself in. It 
is about a Californian wine-growing 
family, owners of “the largest vineyard in 
the world” (magnificent it looks, too, in 
CinemaScope), and the period is during 
Prohibition. A girl from England (Jean 
Simmons), granddaughter of the head of 
the family, comes to live with them 
without realizing till she arrives that the 
old man counts on marrying her to the 
heir of another great wine family for 
mainly business reasons. ‘This is one 
spring of the action, and the fact that 
wine is still being made and cannot 
legally be sold is another. The violent 
young illegitimate grandson (Rock 
Hudson) wants to make brandy and sell 
it to bootleggers; the old man (Claude 
Rains), given to windy philosophizing 
about the Nobility of the Grape, says no. 
Well, then ; 

No, there’s no point in trying to 
summarize the plot or mention all the 
characters. Enough to say that through- 
out there are well-done scenes, big and 
small (one excellent sequence works up 
from comic tension to violence, beginning 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


The “Punch in the Theatre” 
Exhibition opens at the Gateway, 
Edinburgh, on Monday, August 24. 

The Punch cinema cartoon ex- 
hibiiton is at the Gaumont, South- 
ampton, until August 24, by 
arrangement with the Rank 
Organisation. 











Barman—Eppit BYRNE 


SIERRIFEP: 


(The Scapegoat 


John Barratt—Facques de Gue—ALEC GUINNESS 


with the mutual stares, sullen v. sus- 
picious, of an expectant mother and her 
mother-in-law while the husband snores 
in the background), and the cutting is 
often satisfyingly quick in a way most 
unusual for a work of this kind. 

The “period” touches are slight, of 
course (clothes mustn’t be really 1930-ish, 
the stars might look funny), but well 
managed; many of the visual effects are 
beautiful; and background music has 
been laid on with a surprisingly light 
hand. Whatever the picture may sound 
like as described, it held my attention 
and gave me quite a bit of pleasure. 


The Scapegoat (Director: Robert 
Hamer), which as I say plenty of people 
automatically assume must be good 
because Alec Guinness is in it, proves 
unsatisfactory for several reasons. The 
first and, I think, most important is that 
it is essentially literary. This is rubbed 
in from the start by the use of pictures 
of the Daphne du Maurier- novel itself 
as a background for the credit titles; but 
we are reminded of it often too by the 
script, which on several occasions uses 
the slack device of off-screen narrative 
or soliloquy to convey points that ought 
to be conveyed directly, in cinematic 
terms. Rumours are that M-G-M 
hacked the film about and patched it up 
after it was made in 1958; if that is so, 
I should be interested to kndw whether 
Mr. Hamer is happy about having his 
name still on it as scriptwriter. I may be 
over-sensitive, but I suspect “front 
office” contempt for the public (“‘Oh, 
there aren’t enough people who notice 
good film-making to bother about— 
they ’ll all come to see Guinness’’). 
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Other flaws include the wildly artificial 
story. Sir Alec appears as two men, 
doubles, one of whom craftily contrives to 
disappear leaving the other saddled with 
his responsibilities. First the victim 
tries hard to prove his identity, then he 
tries to hide it, and for a long time 
everyone believes he is the other man. 
This involves, among other things, our 
accepting that nobody noticed the 
difference in his writing and that no 
difference between the accent of a French 
nobleman and that of a teacher of French 
from an English provincial university 
could be detected by anyone in the 
nobleman’s own household. Sir Alec 
differentiates his two characters with the 
sort of hints that people are gratified to 
feel themselves clever enough to perceive, 
and there is. a good child actress, 
Annabel Bartlett; but . Though I 
have to admit that I didn’t leave before 
the end. 


* * * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, the four I think of most 
interest all had a few lines in my sum- 
ming-up last week (12/8/59): the Polish 
Ashes and Diamonds, Tati’s Mon Oncle, 
Capra’s A Hole in the Head, and I Want 
to Live. 

None of the releases was noticed here. 
The Tunnel of Love gets forced and 
sentimental at the end, but has some 
amusing and enjoyable stuff before that. 
Tempest, nominally based on Pushkin’s 
A Captain’s Daughter, is a sort of poor 
man’s War and Peace in the style of The 
Ten Commandments. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 
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London’s Festival Ballet 
(FestrvaL HALL) 


HE engagement of guest artists 

continues to give evident satisfaction 

to South Bank supporters of the 
ballet. Alicia Markova isa prime favourite. 
She has reached an equivalent position 
in their admiration to that of W. S. 
Gilbert’s accepted wit who had but to 
say “pass the mustard” to set the table 
in a roar. Her return to the Festival 
Hall last week in a quasi-novelty ensured 
a more than usually crowded auditorium. 
As always Mme. Markova gave instant 
pleasure in a costume exquisite in every 
detail. In idealized Tyrolean dress she 
danced a pas de deux with variations from 
Rossini’s opera William Tell. It is the 
merest trifle, calling for little more than 
simple class-room steps and _ turns. 
Rossini is said to have composed it 
expressly for Marie Taglioni who first 
danced it at the Paris Opéra in 1829. 
Mme. Markova, in choreography she has 
herself re-created, is the very pattern o 
featherweight grace. Sheshould, however, 
be seen to better advantage when in the 
present L.C.C. season she appears as 
Giselle, a role in which she has long been 
pre-eminent. Her partner is Vladimir 
Skouratoff. 

The Dying Swan in the same pro- 
gramme, to Saint-Saens’ sugary music, is 
in its way a virtuoso piece—it is meaning- 
less unless the dancer can communicate 
strong emotion, as Pavlova did. ‘This 
Mme. Markova signally failed to do, so 
that for a few minutes the eye was idly 
engaged with a bit of fluttering prettiness. 

A guest artist from La Scala, Milan, 
Carla Fracci, is being partnered by John 
Gilpin. With his support she floats 
through Les Sylphides with lyrical ease 
and beauty, showing a real rapport with 
Chopin’s music which the orchestra 
played with welcome sensitivity. In 
Harlequinade, a short romantic pas de deux 
by Anton Dolin, to music by Riccardo 
Drigo, Miss Fracci dances with crispness 
and attack and displays an infectious 
mood of joie de vivre. 

— C. B. MORTLOCK 


ON THE AIR 


Without Trace 


NYONE who doubts that BBC 
television has suffered a sad decline 
in its attempt to compete with the 

commercial channels should take a quick 
look at a programme called “Juke Box 
Jury,” an item in which a panel of 





reasonably young things simper and 

giggle for twenty-five minutes to the 
strains of pop discs. The music, mostly of 
rock and echo chamber vulgarity, is 
flicked on by the compére, David Jacobs, 
and the academicians try to look suitably 
judicial in a succession of close-ups. 
Then in strangled Americanese they give 
their individual verdicts. Miss A likes it. 
Oh, yes, it’s got that beat and will sell. 
Mr. B finds the backing tedious and 
professes indifference to the singer’s 
charms. Miss C is sent. Mr. D taps 
his pencil on his teeth and declares that 
he will vote against the number in spite 
of the fact that he once shared a pro- 
gramme with this great exponent of rock. 
There is facetious banter of an un- 
believably tedious order between, say, 
Pete Murray (“a leading Dee-Jay”) and 
the compére, there is all the usual para- 
phernalia of TV parlour game adjudica- 
tion—flashing instrument panels and 
richly amusing klaxons; and there is a 
studio audience. In thirteen years’ 
viewing I have seen nothing quite so 
worthless. 

I enjoyed the BBC series “ Lost With- 
out Trace” in spite of the halting and 
rather stuffy production. These “tele- 
vision treasure hunts” are documentaries 
with a twist, legitimate screen adaptations 
of the old journalistic ploy of ‘Where 
Are They Now?” or “ Whatever Became 
of...?” A-recent hunt told the story of 
Percy Pilcher, one of the unsung pioneers 
of British aviation, but really there was 
very little to put on record: a few lengths 
of faded film, stills of Percy and some of 
his engineering drawings, a lot of con- 
jecture, and that was that. It has become 
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a must apparently in programmes of this 
kind to present a studio interview with 
someone vaguely connected with the 
enterprise, some old-timer who has 
nothing to say except that he was alive 
way back and was on nodding acquaint- 
ance with our hero. I regard such 
attempts at immediacy as mistakes: they 
are invariably awkward and _ unsatis- 
factory and they seldom do more than 
expose the slenderness of the rest of the 
material available. But “Lost Without 
Trace” is usually worth watching. 

“The Traitor,” Troy Kennedy 
Martin’s adaptation of Somerset 
Maugham’s Ashenden story, was a 
delight, a delicious period piece of 
sophisticated fooling and arresting melo- 
drama. Mr. Martin and the producer, 
Gerard Glaister, took risks with the 
structure of their version of the story, 
keeping three strands of the narrative 
going continuously and allowing them to 
overlap either in sound or vision. For 
some viewers this treatment must have 
been puzzling to say the least, but I think 
it was more than justified by the 
heightened tempo and the elimination of 
tiresome geographical scene-setting. 
Donald Pleasence played the traitor, an 
Englishman married to a German (Mai 
Zetterling), with nervous skill and made 
of him a complex yet readily recognizable 
character, meek, amusing, lovable, fear- 
ful, cunning and courageous. In a role 
made to measure he was superb. Stephen 
Murray, as Ashenden, and Mai Zetterling 
were elegantly laconic and fiercely proud 
in parts that were less demanding. The 
play moved at a rare clip, until at the last 
we got a shot of Big Ben in slanting rain 
at seven o’tlock in the morning—the 
moment that poor Caypor, the traitor, 
had always feared would be his last. 

As a nightcap a good thriller or a good 
Western takes a lot of beating, and 
among Western shorts ‘Wells Fargo” 
seems to me far and away the best of the 
endless imports. All the same it was 
interesting last week to see a Western 
featuring the internal combustion engine, 
a good story called “Stranger on the 
Road” (BBC) starring Will Hutchins. 
Inevitably there was less gunfire, more 
humour, less saloon bar shenanigans, 
more subtle characterization, but the fist- 
fighting was as noisy and full of action as 
ever. No one ever spars for an opening 
in a Western: there is merely an exchange 
of blows flush on the jaw, and defence of 
any kind is obviously. regarded as 
cowardly. The Western will grow up in 
time: our children may even see cowboys 
in aircraft and armed with atomic 
weapons. — BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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